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This 1s an exact fac- 
simile of the American 
Federation of Labor 
Badge. It is of Rolled 
Gold, beautifully enam- 
ele} in three colors, red, 
white and blue. They 
are sold at 50 cents each, 
or $5.00 per dozen 





The above labelis the only genuine 
one for Custom Tailoring if you purchase 
your clothing from a Merchaut Tailor 
having made to order insist that this 
label be attached. 


Journeymen Tailors Union of America. 








The Printers’ Label of which 
above is a cut is issued by unions 
subordinate to the International 
Typographical Union and indi- 
cates that the composition is done 
by Union Printers, The blank is 
filled by inserting name ofissuing 
union. In the largercities where 
pressmen, stereotypers etc. are 
organized under the I. T. U, the 
“Allied Trades Label” is issued, a 
cut of which is found on the edi- 
torial page of this magazine. 


REGISTERED. 

This Label is used on all goods made by Union 
men connected with Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor where such unions have 19 dis- 
tinctive trade label of their own. This label is printed 
dark blue on white paper. 





See that all ready-made Clothing, 
Cloaks, Overalls, Shirtsand Rubber Cloth: 
ing bears the above label as a 
of being made under fair, sanitary and 
union conditions. 
ed by machine stitching to the inside 
breast pockets of coats, on the inside of 
the buckle strap of vests and on the waist- 
band lining of pants. { 
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Thie Certifies war tose castings nave deen mace 
Oret-class workmen 


See that a cut of this Union 
by competent, who are members of the 


Label is on all printing in the 
Jerman language, 











The above Label is issued by the Iron Moulders’ Union 
of North America and can be found on all union made 
stoves. ranges and iron castings. It is printed in black 
ink on white paper and pasted on all union made stoves, 
ranges and castings. 





This is the label of the In- 
ternational Coopers Union, 
and will be found upon all 


union-made packages. The Tackmakers’ Union is the oldest labor organiza- 


tion in America, It was founded in 1824. Above is 
the label placed by the Society on every package of Union 





guarantee 


The labels are attach- 











The above is the Union 
Label on every Horse Collar 
made by union men. 


This is the label of the 
Journeymen Bakers and Con- | 
fectioners, under the Inter- 
national Union. Itis printed 
on white paper in black ink 
and is pasted on each loaf« 
of bread. It means death to 
long hours and low wages in 
bakers’ slave pens under- 
ground, 





made tacks. 
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jority of the Cigar Makers Internationa! Union of America. 
. . 

Union-made Cigars. . 
This Certif . That the Cigars contained inthis box have been made bya IS id 

a MEMBER OF THE MAKERS "INTERNATIONAL UNION of America, an organization devoled tothe ad 

wancement of the MORAL.MATERIAL and INTLLLICIUAL WLLIARE OF THE CRAl Therefore we recammend 

these Cigars to ail repre oy the world 
All Infringements upon this Label will be ogee according to law 


11a), President, 


mary 


Cigar Makers’ Internatiorial Union of America, union label. If you are opposed to the 
servile labor, to Chinese, to convict labor, or the filthy tenement house factories, smoke none 
but union made cigars. The color of the jabel is light blue. See that the label is on every box, 





This is a fac-simile of the 
badge worn by all members of 
the Retail Clerks’ National 
Protective Association of the 
United States. See that all 
salesmen and clerks wear this 
badge and you may be sure 
they are union men, 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
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Purity. 
How can the sun's own rays, a fairer gleam to fling, 
Hide in a lowly husk the jewel’s covering? 
How may the rose-grove all its glorious bloom unfold 
Drinking in mire and slime, and feeding on the mould? 
How can the darksome shell that sips the salt sea stream 
Fashion a shining pearl, the sunlight’s joyous beam ? 
Oh, heart! should warm winds fan thee, shoulds’t thou floods 
endure, 
One element are wihd and flood ;—but be thou pure. 
pcbiinidiaeiieeaiadnieanatinh 

Progressive Labor Legislation in On- 

tario, Canada. 

BY D. J. O'DONOGHUE. 

While there is still a good deal of legislation which we 
labor cranks think should be enacted, I am free to say that 
Ontario has not much to learn from any state in the union in 
this respect, and is immeasurably in advance of most of them. 
—Mr. A. W. Wright, in a letter while a member of the General 
Executive Board of the Order of the Knights of Labor, Philadet- 
phia, Pa., 1893. 

Thoughtful people learn much through careful 
comparison. Organized labor in the United States 
has accomplished a great deal to be proud of in the 
matter of securing needed legislation in the direct 
interest of those who work for wages in the several 
states of the republic. In this respect it is fair to 
assume, no doubt, that every other state is continu- 
ously vieing with its neighbors—at least such should 
be the case. 

By way of still further stimulating the efforts of 
those who take a more or less active part in promoting 
the good cause, it is deemed judicious to epitomize, 
in some degree, in an article in THE FEDERATIONIST, 
what has resulted mainly from organized effort dur- 
ing the past twenty years in the province of Ontario 
in the matter of legislation bearing upon the material 
well-being and legal status of working people in the 
premier province of the Dominion of Canada. It is 
worthy of note, also, that while Canadian labor organ- 
izations have not figured to any notable extent as 
being over-bellicose, they have, nevertheless, labored 
none the less assiduously, year after year, in their 
efforts to secure the amendment of existing laws where 
experience dictated the necessity, while at the same 
time pressing for the enactment of new laws to meet 
conditions begotten of altered commercial and manu- 
facturing circumstances. Results establish this be- 
yond doubt or cavil. There is pardonable pride in 
the assertion that Ontario’s record—alike creditable 


to the good judgment and perseverance of organized 
labor in pressing for, and to the government in intro- 
ducing and having enacted equitable laws—in this 


. regard will bear more than favorable comparison 


with that of any single state of the neighboring 
republic. Should this be rendered otherwise in the 
future, rather than being sorry or envious, the rank 
and file in the organized labor army of Ontario will 
but work the harder and the more persistently to 
reach a plane at least equal to that prevailing ‘‘across 
the line,’’ and of whose success their Canadian 
brothers will be ever proud. 

In dealing with the subject matter of the following 
Ontario laws there will be no attempt at chronological 
sequence—the design being, rather, to give a fair idea 
of the number, intent and scope of such laws. Real- 
izing long ago that in this age legislation is rarely of 
a reactionary character, the legal acknowledgement of 
a certain principle was the chief object in each 
instance when organized labor sought the enactment 
of a new law in the province of Ontario. Securing 
this, requisite amendments followed from time to 
time, and without unduly disturbing the equanimity 
of other elements of the people. This being under- 
stood, it will be unnecessary to refer further to various 
changes and amendments which some of these laws 
underwent in the years since the original enactment. 
The salient points of such as are referred to will be 
given, so that their usefulness may be the better 
understood. For instance: 

‘An act respecting liens of mechanics and others’’ 
provides for the priority of wages for work done or 
labor performed by mechanics and laborers on build- 
ings, etc., good for thirty days after the last day's 
labor is performed; that any device by any owner or 
contractor which shall be adopted in order to defeat 
the priority of wage-earners for their wages shall, as 
respects such wage earners, be null and void. Besides 
this, the owner shall, in the absence of a stipulation 
to the contrary, be entitled to retain, for a period of 
thirty days after the completion of the contract, 15 
per cent. of the price to be paid to the contractor 
where such price does not exceed $1,000; 12% per 
cent. where such price is more than’ $1,000, but does 
not exceed $5,000; and in all other cases 10 per cent. 
of the price to be paid the contractor. 

‘An act to simplify the procedure for enforcing 
mechanics’ liens,’’ provides that, besides other legal 
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machinery in existence for the purpose, without 
issuing a writ of summons or taking any other pre- 
liminary proceedings, the plaintiff may file a state- 
ment of claim in the office of a master or official 
referee having jurisdiction in the county wherein the 
lands in question are situated. Such official hears the 
plaintiff under oath as to particulars of claim, and he 
prepares his certificate as he deems equitable. This 
certificate has the same effect as a judgment of court; 
and the fees payable are, in a high court, $1.60; in a 
county court, 80 cents, and in a division court, 50 cents. 
Any number of persons may join in one statement of 
claim before a master or official referee, and no law- 
yers are allowed in such cases. 

“The trades arbitration act’’ enables employers 
and workmen to form a board to settle differences 


arising between them, and also provides that employ-- 


ers and workmen making an agreement or memo- 
randum named in a section of the act, may, by such 
agreement or memorandum, authorize the said board 
to establish a rate of wages or price of labor or work- 
manship at which the workmen shall in future be 
paid. This act not meeting the end in view, a more 
comprehensive one followed, in— 

“An act respecting councils of conciliation and 
arbitration for settling industrial disputes.’’ The pro- 
visions of this law apply to any person, firm or body 
of persons employing not less than ten persons; pro- 
vision is made for the creation of local conciliation 
boards, as well as two permanent arbitration boards 
for the whole province—one of the latter having juris- 
diction as to difficulties arising between railway com- 
panies (including street railway companies) and their 
employes, the other having jurisdiction over all 
labor differences other than those between railway 
companies and their employes. The last-named 
boards are in existence, and are, respectively, com- 
posed of one arbitrator recommended by the employers 
and one recommended by the working people, and 
the two thus chosen determine as to the third arbi- 
trator, and who, in each case, is the chairman of the 
board. It is also provided that either party con- 
cerned in a trade dispute in any part of the province 
may invoke the services of the arbitration board, the 
expenses and payment of the said board being pro- 
vided for and paid out of the public funds. 

“The Ontario factories act’’ is very succinct in its 
terms, yet most comprehensive in its application. 
The term ‘‘factory’’ applies to any building, work- 
shop, structure or premises mentioned in a schedule 
to the act (which enumerates no less than 189 trades 
or callings, together with such other building, work- 
shop, structure, room or place wherein, or within the 
precincts of which, steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is used to move or work any machinery 
employed in preparing, manufacturing or finishing, 
or in any process incidental to the preparing, manu- 
facturing or finishing of any article, substance, 
material, fabric or compound, or is used to aid the 
manufacturing process carried on there; and any 
premises, building, workshop, structure, room or 


place wherein the employer of the persons working 
there has the right of access and control, and in 
which any manual labor is exercised by way of trade 
or for purposes of gain in or incidental to the fol- 
lowing purposes, or any of them; that is to say, the 
making of any article or part of any article, the 
altering, repairing, ornamenting or finishing of any 
article, or the adapting for sale of any article. It is 
also provided that where two or more persons occupy 
or use the same room or premises for carrying on any 
work or business within the meaning of the factories 
act and employ in the aggregate six persons or more, 
no one of such persons employing as many as six, 
each of the several employers shall be held responsible 
for providing proper and sufficient water-closets and 
other requirements specified in the act as necessary in 
other factories, and which specifications shall apply 
to each and every of such employers as if they were 
partners in all the work or business of the said room 
or premises. But the act does not apply where not 
more than five persons are employed in any place 
coming within the definition of a factory according to 
the act, or to where children, young girls or women 
are employed at home; that is to say, in a private 
house, place or room used as a dwelling, wherein 
neither steam, water, or other mechanical power is 
used in aid of the manufacturing process carried on 
there, and where the only persons employed are mem- 
bers of the same family dwelling there, while the 
provisions referring to time allowed to children, 
young girls and women, do not apply to any factory 
which is conducted on the system of not employing 
children or young girls, and the occupier of which 
has served on the inspector notice of his intention to 
conduct his factory upon that system. The employ- 
ment in any factory of boys and girls under fourteen 
years of age is prohibited, as is also the employment 
of any child, young girl or woman in cleaning, oiling, 
etc., of any machinery while in motion. Ten hours 
a day or sixty hours a week is the working-time limit, 
but may be changed so as to provide for a shorter 
work-day on Saturday. Again, very strict details are 
provided respecting sanitary conditions, the guarding 
of dangerous places for the prevention of fire, pro- 
viding of ropes and fire-escapes, etc., giving prompt 
notice as to accidents, and as to all of which the 
inspectors (four, and one of whom is a female) have 
very extensive powers, while the matter of penalties 
has not been overlooked. 

“An act to regulate the closing of shops and the 
hours of labor therein for children and young persons,”’ 
besides defining what constitutes a ‘‘shop,’’ limits 
the working hours of young persons (boys under four- 
teen and girls under sixteen years of age) in or about 
shops to seventy-four, including meal times, in any one 
week. Itis also provided that the owner of any shop in 
which are employed females shall at all times provide 
and keep therein a sufficient and suitable seat or chair 
for the use of every such female, and shall permit her 
to use such seat or chair when not necessarily engaged 
in the work or duty for which she is employed in such 
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shop, the penalty for neglect being $20 and costs, or 
imprisonment in the common jail for a period not 
exceeding one month. 

“An act for the protection of persons employed in 
places of business other than factories.’’ This act 
applies to every place of business, whether for the 
manufacture or sale of goods or for any other business 
(other than domestic) in which girls or women are 
employed, and not governed by the provisions of the 
factories act. Its most important provision is that 
“every building or apartment, or place to which this 
act applies, shall be kept properly ventilated, so as not 
to be injurious to the persons employed therein, and 
shall have in connection therewith, or within con- 
venient distance and with convenient access thereto, a 
sufficient number and description of privies, earth or 
water-closets and urinals for the employes of the 
business; such closets and urinals shall at all times 
be kept clean and well ventilated; and separate sets 
thereof shall be provided for the use of male and 
female employes, and shall have, respectively, separ- 
ate approaches.’’ This act becomes operative when 
fifty electors in any municipality petition the muni- 
cipality to appoint two inspectors—one of whom must 
be afemale. Should the municipal council neglect or 
fail to make these appointments within ninety days 
after receipt of the petition, then the lieutenant-gover- 
nor of the province is authorized to make such appoint- 
ments, and name their salaries, which must be paid by 
the municipality. In the city of Toronto (being first 
to do so) the city council has recently appointed the 
inspectors referred to. 

‘An act respecting wages’’ provides that no debt, 
wages or salary due or accruing to a mechanic, work- 
man, laborer, servant, clerk or employe, shall be liable 
to seizure or attachment under any law unless the claim 
exceeds $25, and then only to the extent of the excess. 
It also provides for the priority and payment of three 
months’ wages of employes in cases of assignment, 
distribution of assets of certain companies and others, 
and in dealing with the effects of execution debtors, 

“The woodman’s lean for wages act’’ provides that 
any person performing any labor in connection with 
any logs or timber in certain specified districts of the 
province shall have a lien thereon for the amount due 
for such labor, and the same shall be deemed a first 
lien or charge on such logs or, timber, and shall have 
precedence of all other claims or liens thereon, except 
any lien the crown may have on such logs or timber 
for dues or charges, or which any timber slide com- 
pany or owner of slides and booms may have thereon 
for or in respect of tolls. 

‘An act respecting master and servants,’’ makes a 
provision for agreements by which workmen may share 
in the profits of the business. 

“Compensation for injuries to workmen act.’ The 
provisions of this law apply to railway companies 
and their employes as well as in other directions. It 
also makes the person for whom the work is done, as 
well as the contractor, liable for injuries to a workman; 
and further, that even if the workman was aware of the 


defect or negligence which resulted in his injury, he 
is not deemed to have voluntarily incurred the risk of 
being injured. But the provisions of this act do not 
apply to ‘‘a domestic or menial servant, or servant in 
husbandry, gardening or fruit growing.”’ : 

‘An act to amend the act respecting master and ser- 
vant’’ enacts that where a laborer has secured a judg- 
ment for wages and the same remains unsatisfied for 
eight days, the justice or justices, or police magistrate, 
giving judgment shall issue his or their warrant of dis- 
tress for the levying of the wages, with costs. In the 
event of nu//a bona being returned, the magistrate may 
summon and examine the debtor as to his ability to 
pay, and may grant time for payment or may commit 
to jail for contempt because of the failure to pay. — 

‘‘An act to make provision for the safety of railway 
employes and the public’’ makes provision against the 
frequent accidents to railway servants and others occa- 
sioned by the neglect of railway companies to provide 
a fair and reasonable measure of protection against 
their occurrence as to frogs, wing-rails, guard-rails, 
running foot-boards on freight cars, etc. It is also 
provided that every highway or other overhead struc- 
ture over any railway must have an open and clear 
headway of not less than seven feet over the top of the 
highest car. 

“The mines act’’ contains a large number of clauses 
for the protection of those employed in mines, and in 
this respect it is one of the most advanced mining laws 
to be found in any country; while ‘‘an act respecting 
mining regulations’’ also provides still further for the 
safety and interests of miners. 

“An act respecting the law of landlord and tenant"’ 
provides for the exemption of certain goods and chat- 
tels from execution and distress by a landlord, nor 
shall they be liable to seizure by a collector of taxes 
unless they are the property of the person actually 
assessed for the premises and whose name appears on 
the collector’s roll for the year as liable therefor. But 
in the case of a monthly tenancy such exemption only 
applies to two months arrears of rent. 

‘“‘An act respecting the assessment of property,”’ 
under ‘‘exemptions’’ provides that no taxes can be lev- 
ied on the income of a farmer derived from his farm, 
or on the income of merchants, mechanics, or other 
persons, derived from capital liable to assessment, the 
net personal property of any person, provided the same 
is under $100 in value; the annual income of any per- 
son derived from his personal earnings, provided the 
same does not exceed $700; the annual income of any 
person to the amount of $400, provided the same does 
not exceed $1,000. Any person entered on the assess- 
ment roll as a wage-earner shall be entitled to the 
exemption provided in this case in respect of earnings 
orincome. ‘‘All horses, cattle, sheep and swine which 
are owned and held by any owner ‘or tenant of any 
farm or grazing,’’ and ‘household effects of what- 
ever kind, books and wearing apparel”’ are also in the 
category of ‘‘exemptions’’ under the law. 

‘‘An act for the protection and reformation of neg- 
lected children”’ in addition to another law respecting 
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industrial schools, provides for the further protection 
and rescue of homeless and neglected children. 

‘An act respecting truancy and compulsory school 
attendance’’ enacts that all children between eight and 
fourteen years of age shall attend school for the full 
‘term which the school of the section in which they 
reside is open each year, unless excused for certain 
reasons, 

‘‘An act respecting the insurance law,’ 
that the words ‘‘trade or labor union or organization’ 
means such an organization of wage-earners of a par- 
ticular trade or industrial calling as is primarily con- 
stituted and is actually operated dona fide for the reg- 
ulation of the wages and hours of labor as between 
employers and the employed, but shall not include 
co-operative associations or societies; and ‘‘insurance 
fund’”’ or “insurance funds’’ are ‘“‘not deemed to 
include any fund or funds of a trade or labor union or 
organization appropriated to or applicable for the vol- 
untary assistance of wage-earners unemployed or upon 
strike’’—in other words, it is not required that any 
account as to the expenditure or otherwise in respect 
of wage-earners unemployed or upon strike, shall be 
made to the inspector of insurance companies, 

‘*An act to secure to wives and children the benefits 
of life insurance.’’ According to the provisions of 
this law any person may insure his life for the whole 
term thereof, or for any definite period, for the benefit 
of his wife and children, and, where the insurance is 
effected for the benefit of more than one, he may 
apportion the amount of the insurance money as he 
may deem proper. 

“An act respecting benefit societies,’ 
among other things, that where any trade or labor 
union or organization proposes to undertake contracts 
with its own members exclusively for any of the insur- 
ance benefits enumerated in ‘‘the insurance act,’’ or 
contracts to furnish tools or to pay unemployed or sup- 
erannuation benefits to the said members; or where 
“any organization of wage-earners, consisting of not less 
than twenty-five members and managed and operated 
as a friendly society, under rules conforming to ‘‘the 
insurance act,’’ proposes to contract with its own mem- 
bers exclusively for sick benefits not exceeding five 
dollars per week and a funeral benefit of not more 
than $100, or either of such benefits, such trade or 
labor union or organization may become incorporated 
at a cost of $1. The body so incorporated may, upon 
due application, be admitted to registry also (at a cost 
of $4) as a friendly society; but unless and until so 
registered the corporation shall not undertake or agree, 
or offer to undertake any contract insuring the said 
or other insurance benefits. 

‘‘An act respecting elections of members of the leg- 
islature’’ provides that no qualification in real estate 
or financially shall be required of a candidate for a seat 
in the provincial legislative assembly, 

“The municipal amendment act’’ provides that any 
county, city and town separated from the county for 
municipal purposes, may pass by-laws for, among 
other purposes, establishing schools for the training 


’ 


determines 


’ 


provides, 


and education of artisans, mechanics and workingmen 
in such subjects as may promote a knowledge of 
mechanical and manufacturing arts, and for acquiring 
such real property as may be requisite for such schools, 
etc., and may appoint boards of trustees or managers 
to conduct the schools, giving them such authority or 
power for the management of the same as the councils 
may deem expedient. Under authority of these pro- 
visions the city council of Toronto established the 
Toronto technical school in 1891. The sessions of this 
school are held in the evening and have been success- 
ful beyond anticipation, the number of pupils regis- 
tered for the last school term being 645. 

‘‘An act for the prevention of cruelty to and better 
protection of children,’’ provides that any person over 
sixteen years of age who, having the care, custody, 
control or charge of a child, being a boy under the 
age of fourteen years or being a girl under the age of 
sixteen years, willfully ill-treats, neglects, abandons, 
or exposes such child, or causes or procures such child 
to be ill-treated, neglected, abandoned or exposed in 
a manner likely to cause such’ child unnecessary suf- 
fering or serious injury to its health, shall be guilty of 
an offense under the act, and, on conviction, liable to 
a fine not exceeding $100 and in default to imprison- 
ment, or both fine and imprisonment for any term not . 
exceeding three months in the common jail. 

Independently of the laws just enumerated, there 
are many others covered by the statutes of Ontario 
which more or less directly deal with matters political 
and otherwise which influence or assert the status of 
working people in the province and in the agitation 
for and enactment of which organized labor always 
took a prominent part. 


~--.> 
One Way Out. 
BY J. H. SPRINGER. 

The Fairhope Industrial Association is the name of 
the latest venture in the colony line. The association 
has purchased a tract of land on Mobile bay, directly 
opposite Mobile. ‘This tract is situated on a high bluff 
overlooking the bay. ‘The site was chosen on account 
of its extreme healthfulness, pleasant climate and 
beautiful scenery. ‘This location being a favorite sum- 
mer resort for southern people, on account of its cool 
breezes and excellent bathing facilities, and bids fair 
to become a favorite winter resort for northern people. 

At present, persons locating here must depend largely 
upon market gardening for a living, Here is where 
the early potatoes and cabbage are raised, for northern 
markets. Being located in the extreme south, our 
potatoes and cabbage are the first in the market, and 
bring the highest price. There are a few orchards in 
this vicinity in which peaches, pears and grapes grow 
to perfection. A ten-acre orchard here will solve the 
labor problem for any one who is fortunate enough to 
possess it. We expect, in the course of time, to estab- 
lish other industries. There is a good chance now for 
a furniture factory, brick yard, pottery, etc. 

The association is not socialistic, it is purely indi- 
vidualistic. We claim that it is: 
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The only plan of colonization ever proposed which 
secures the benefits of co-operation in matters of gen- 
eral interest, and yet preserves the perfect freedom of 
individuals. 

Its purpose is to establish and maintain a model 
community, or colony, free from all forms of private 
monopoly, and to secure to its members therein equal- 
ity of opportunity, the full reward of individual effort, 
and the benefits of co-operation in matters of general 
concern. 

The law of equal freedom is the corner stone of its 
plan. That: ‘‘ Every one has freedom to do all that 
he wills, provided he infringes’ not the equal freedom 
of any other.”’ 

In government this law is applied by personal 
instead of stock vote, with no distinction of sex, and 
the initiative and referendum. 

In land holding and use, by the principle of the 
single tax—the association holding the title to all lands, 
and leasing to individuals in quantities to suit, at a 
rental ‘‘ which shall equalize the varying advantages 
of location and natural qualities of all tracts.’ 

In the medium of exchange, by the issuance of its 
non-interest bearing notes, redeemable in services and 
land rents. 

In natural monopolies—supplying water, light, 
power, telephones, transportation, etc., by association 
control and operation at cost. 

No set rules for co-operation in any but strictly 
public affairs, find place in its constitution; it being 
assumed that free men will voluntarily co-operate 
whenever co-operation will subserve their mutual 
advantage—and that such co-operation only is worthy 
of the name. 

The entrance fee is, at present, $100. The associa- 
tion leases lots of any size desired to members. The 
rental has been placed at five per cent. of appraised 
value, and as the appraised value will average less than 
$100 per lot, the average rental will be less than $5 
per year. This relieves the members of all state and 
county taxes, as all taxes are paid by the association 
out of rentals received. ‘This, it will be seen, is sim- 
ply an exemplification of the theory known as the 
single-tax. 

It is asked by some, if a membership simply gives 
the priviledge of renting a piece of land, what are the 
benefits to be derived from such membership? In 
answer to this question I will say, that all rentals, less 
state and county taxes, return indirectly to the lessee, 
as the lessees are joint owners. The association under- 
takes to furnish members with free water, electric 
light, transportation, build and keep in repair wharves, 
streets, parks, and public buildings. 

It will never be necessary for the rental to exceed 
five per cent. of land value, and as money is worth six 
per cent., it will be cheaper to lease land of the asso- 
ciation than to own it. ‘The leases are perpetual, and 
give full possession and control of lands leased as 





long as rent is paid, just the same as a deed gives full 
possession and control of land as long as taxes are 
paid. 


The association is only ten months old, and has, at 
present, thirty-five members, a semi-monthly paper, 
The Fairhope Courier, three streets, a park, a wharf, a 
pier 2,000 feet long, which is almost completed and 
will cost $1,000, and contains at present fifteen houses. 
We expect enough more members to arrive before 
January 1 to double the population. We expect vol- 
untary co-operation to be the rule here. We have a 
co-operative fishing and boating club. A co-operative 
agricultural society, and a co-operative ice company 
and brick company are among the early possibilities. 

We do not expect to solve the labor problem for all 
mankind, but we do expect to solve it for those who 
become members of the association, and to furnish an 
object lesson for those who remain outside. 

We have succeeded in securing a post office for 
Fairhope, and after the wharf is completed, which will 
be in about three weeks, we will have boat communi- 
cation with Mobile twice each day, when we will be 
pleased to have all who wish and work for the better- 
ment of mankind to call on us, and judge for them- 
selves if this is not one way out of industrial slavery. 


cenaiiatecesalaeiillidiancitiinasal 
A Few Scattering Thoughts. 
BY JOHN KANE, EDITOR UNITED MINE WORKERS’ 
JOURNAL, 

Why is there such slow progress made in the labor 
movement in America? Because we have too many 
labor movements, so-called. First, we have trade 
unionism, then Knights of Laborism, then socialism, 
etc., split up into as many sub-heads almost as there 
are notabilities in labor's ranks. With all due respect 
to these issues and their advocates, is it not a fact that 
their existerice has made of the American reform 
movement a complexity which to study is to be 
repelled. Why can't the socialists understand once 
for all that their ism, developed as it has of late, into 
a belligerent camp of epithet manufacturers, can do no 
good until the other earlier forces have matured and 
performed their functions? Why can’t our rational- 
ists, our collectivists, see that their ideal is an utter 
impossibility as an immediate amelioration, and that 
it is the trade union—aye, the trades unions, ‘‘ pure 
and simple,’’ whose proper function it is to attend to 
the wants and the protection of the working man for 
the next three or four generations at least? Why 
can’t they see that their movement is, if anything in 
the world is, an evolutionary movement, and that to 
attempt to put it in force immediately would be one of 
the greatest abortions of history? Yea, many of them 
do see this; even their most advanced exponents, such 
as Gronlund and Blatchford, have admitted it. 

Then why this eternal attack on trades unionism 
and ‘‘ labor fakirs.’’ Labor fakirs we know there are, 
but for heaven's sake specify them, and-quit this ever- 
lasting generalization of condemnation of men engaged 
in the trade union movement, a movement the destruc- 
tion of which would retard the conditions necessary to 
establish any permanent just system, let it be social- 
ism or whatever else. 

The other isms we have mentioned, along with scores 
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of others we have not, may be good or bad for all we 
care, as individual isms, but when looked at from a 
general stancpoint they are bad, ignoble and con- 
temptible. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, is an aphorism old enough for every one to 
have learned by heart and by experience. But the 
several keepers of the house of labor are not united, 
which is the reason that our house has so many times 
fallen. It were better that we be united on a wrong 
policy than not to be united at all, for aside from the 
fact that there is less liability to err where all our 
councils are united in fraternity, than when dispersed 
by jealousy and enmity, there is hope where there is 
accord, but nothing but despair where discord rules. 

The time was when isolated crafts, and the peculiar 
methods of those crafts were more or less potential 
against isolated capitalists, who had not yet learned 
the virtue of combination or the possibilities lying 
within the executive and judicial departments of our 
government, to say nothing about those inhering in 
the ranks of a divided and conflictingly guided labor- 
ing class. It is a fact incontrovertible that no country 
in the world offers as great possibilities to a united 
laboring populace as this one of ours, and that in none 
is less advantage being taken of our opportunities. 

It isn’t ideas we want just now; itis Unity. Ideas 
will come spontaneously just as soon as the proper 
condition is created. Ideas and Babel are totally dif- 
ferent things. Those who have preferred Babel are 
easily distinguishable to the watcher, but they are 
often honored and pampered by our indifferent legions 
away back in the rear. 

The American workingman is his own worst enemy, 
and in no way does he manifest his enmity to himself 
than in persisting in knowing so little about the men 
whose life-work has been to elevate his fellow man, as 
well as those whose life-work seems to be to obstruct 
that elevation. Power is a thing which never was, 
and never will be, wielded by the incapable. Justice 
never has and never will be attainable except by 
power to enforce it, not in this mundane sphere at 
least. .If we permit scoundrels to spoil and stop the 
good work of our devoted leaders, whose unionism 
and friendship dates back to the trapdoor in the mine, 
the sledgehammer in the shop, the case in the print- 
ing chapel, the bench and forge in the mill and fac- 
tory, we but prove our incapableness, and thus declare 
ourselves not the possessors but the victims of power. 

Watch those leaders who desire the unity of all 
laboring men, and watch those who pretend to want 
this but who, on every available occasion, oppose it. 
Capital is arrogant because labor is so easily divisible. 
A ranting apostle of religious intolerance is enough to 
scatter our forces for years. A foxy, lying wardheeler 
can make a breach which takes seasons to mend. A 
fanatical politician, or a slanderous demagogue, can 
shatter our confidence in our best and truest, which 
hardly martyrdom can counteract. Why? Because 
we are not fit to judge; which is only another way of 
saying, because we are ignorant and incapable. 

We want to weed out our ranters, our wardheelers, 


our apostles of discord, our fanatical slanderers, and 
place our trust in tried and true men, and, after doing 
this, demand that they get together—in fact, make 
their getting together a condition of continued con- 
fidence—and give us in America something like a 
united labor force, against which even the gates of 
hell or of Woodstock can not prevail. 





A Corporation’s Paradise. 
BY JOSE GROS. 


The unfoldings of civilization on this side of the 
Atlantic, among us, have been very unsatisfactory to 
some people, and about right for a certain class of 
minds. It takes considerable backbone for men to 
acknowledge that they have made serious blunders. 
There is nothing pleasant about a confession of our 
own failures. No wonder, then, that the grand tctality 
of humanity have always preferred to glide along quite 
satisfied with human doings, forever hoping that later 
on men will do better, and that, just now, we are too 
busy with our own present troubles to think about any 
new departures from the old routine methods. That 
is just what happens with the man sunk in thisor that 
vice. He will commence to-morrow, or next week, or 
next month to get rid of his vicious habits. And we 
know that the longer any reform is delayed the harder 
it becomes. All in life is subject to the double law of 
growth or decay. And sois evil bound to grow day 
after day, if left alone to its own inherent procreative 
forces. 

Take, for instance, that name by which the basic 
principle of evil is conveyed to us in forms of modern 
language, Safan,. The name comes to us from the Y. 
H. V. H., the Hebrew unpronounceable anglicized 
Jehovah, which means the procreative principle of 
nature, the ruling power, most beneficent in its highest 
use, most maleficent in its abuse. And so it means 
(the name Jehovah, the Y H. V. H. of the Hebrew 
language) the Self-existing Consciousness, the All 
Power, with its self-fixed limitations of only using 
power for good. It follows, then, that as soon as the 
self-existing power sees fit to transfer to any sentient 
form a part of his own attributes, the form or creature in 
question must also fix its own limitations in only using 
power for good. Hence the evolution of power for 
evil, of Safan, if the creatures fail to do, on a small 
scale, what the All Power does on a grand scale, viz: 
To simply use power for good purposes and aims, to 
simply actualize the good, letting the power for evil 
remain potential for ever, and hence negative for ever, 
harmless for ever. 

That double law of growth and decay that we have 
mentioned, as applicable to good and evil, is just the 
law with which men have always been trifling in all 
organized societies, as well as in their personal devel- 
opment. To that must we, no doubt, attribute the 
painful, sluggish progress of the race. We have 


always imagined that if only a little of our power is 
bent in the direction of the good, evil shall then dis- 
appear of its own accord, or fail to do much harm 
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anyhow. We have totally overlooked that all power 
has been given us for the good only, and that any 
fragment of power left for evil will keep neutralizing 
all good, or very near. 

Owing to such wrong conceptions we are constantly 
attempting to compromise with evil in our reform 
movements. And that applies to our whole political 
system, to our very constitution. The men who made 
that constitution themselves declared it to be a chain 
of compromises, and never claimed any degree of 
perfection forit. It istheir children, and we ourselves, 
who have assumed the constitution to be something 
about perfect. If it was, how could we evolve the 
many troubles with which we have always been entan- 
gled, and seem to grow year after year? 

Take now the question of corporations, by which 
groups of individuals are gradually grasping all the 
wealth of the nation. Are they compatible with polit- 
ical or industrial freedom? Most of the effete Euro 
pean nations have been realizing for years that corpo- 
rations are totally incompatible with even the limited 
freedom that the aristocracies there are willing to give 
to the people, and so they are cancelling the most 
important corporations, those representing public util- 
ities. In this they are simply letting governments 
have their own natural functions, that they had abdi- 
cated in favor of sharpers. They don’t do that in the 
best way possible, but still they do it. It takes the 
government of the grand republic to do nothing of 
the kind. Our plutocracy is endowed with less talent 
than the old European aristocracies, and the people 
seem to be more complete¥y narcotized than on the 
other side of the Atlantic and Pacific. We here feel 
yet that corporations and freedom can make a peace- 
ful matrimonial alliance. It may take a while for us 
to remove our cobwebs. When we do, corporations 
may disappear like a flash. The plutocrats will have 
to pay for their blindness and greed. 

In the meanwhile, corporations in the land of the 
free have it all theirown way. They have forty-five 
legislative bodies hard at work constantly manufactur- 
ing franchises and privileges for this or that group of 
men. In the old nations each has but one legislative 
body with the power to grant any privileges to any 
body. There is where the American people get left. 
Never mind, we have the means to put a stop to all 
this carnival of robbery perpetrated under the name 
of freedom, and the day of peaceful retribution shall 
come. All can be fixed up under processes of Orders 
and Ethics. Tet us remember that under the constitu- 
tion of God in the universe, and even under our own, 
the only sovereign power is—7he People. And not 
only that. There are two important elements in the 
eternal constitution of organized society, through 
which alone, properly handled, all the social crimes of 
centuries can be blotted out in a few years, and a 
sound industrial reconstruction be initiated by which 
all monopoly shall come to an end. As a matter of 
course, the two elements are—7axation and Money. 

All the same, it is sad to notice how hard it is for 

men to grasp the situation. And this is most espe- 


cially the case with influential people, who, with few 
exceptions, consider the nation about right. At the 
utmost they will tell you that they have confidence in 
our institutions and all our common concerns, to rectify 
all wrongs. They remind us of those consumptives 
who gradually descend to their graves packed full 
with confidence that they are slowly recovering. Con- 
fidence is good enough when backed by correct voli- 
tions. Without the latter, confidence is but a mag- 
nificent mental opiate. As for our institutions, if they 
are so beautiful, why is it they are not sufficiently 
powerful to solve the problems that envelope us, and 
have for about 120 years? Because we have always 
had lots of trouble! As far as the good sense of the 
people is concerned, where is it? You don’t find it, 
anyhow, where it should be. You don’t find it among 
the top classes of society. Only a few days ago we 
were talking with some of them, as we often do, about 
the general conditions of national life. The only 
answer they could give us was: Well, we shall fix mat- 
ters all right; but not the way you propose, They 
had no plan of theirown. They only had a certain 
spite against certain forms of truth that they could 
neither swallow nor refute. There we have a speci- 
men of what we may call public opinion among those 
who could rapidly remodel civilization. 

The more we survey the situation the greater our 
conviction about the working classes being the only 
hope of this nation. It is among them that the right 
seed must be planted. It is there that the seed shall 
grow and bring up fruits of righteousness. The espe- 
cial seed of this short article is that: Freedom cannot 
be evolved or last under the rule of powerful corpora- 
tions. And nonation was ever more completely under 
corporate rule than the grand republic to-day. 





Label and Trade-Mark Laws in Differ- 
ent States. 


BY. Cc. F. WILLARD. 


It has been my duty recently to register the union 
labels of several national and international unions in 
the states having label laws, and, in view of my experi- 
ence, some information on them may be of practical 
benefit to the readers of THE FEDERATIONIST. 

In the beginning, I must say that too much credit 
cannot be given the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
for the intelligent and well directed labor displayed by 
the members of that body in securing a uniform law 
in many of the states. 

It is to be regretted that the chiefs of the different 
national unions, or, better yet, the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, had not formulated 
a uniform law and had it introduced in the several 
states, instead of allowing local initiative to prepare 
and have passed laws differing so widely and yet hav- 
ing the same general object. : 

There is a wide field of usefulness for the executive 
council in the direction of securing uniform state laws 
for the benefit of labor in the future. 

There are twenty-four states at present which have 
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laws protecting union labels, and their number is being 
increased each year. 

They are Connecticut, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wisconsin. 

Their fees for registering the application for regis- 
tration, and delivering a certificate of such registration 
under the seal of the state, range from 25 cents to $10, 
the total fees in all the states amounting to about $420. 

Pennsylvania has a curious provision, which compels 
the publication of an advertisement in two papers of 
general circulation in that state, once a week for three 
weeks, of the intention of a union to register its label. 

This provision, probably due to some ‘‘canny”’ editor, 
entails an expense of from $15 to $18, which really is 
unnecessary. 

Some of the states require the application to be in 
duplicate, while an acknowledgment in one state is 
required instead of an oath. 

In looking over the statutes of the different states, 
I have been impressed with the fact that the uniform 
law enacted by the efforts of the cigarmakers reduced 
the fee to only $1, which is amply sufficient for the 
work, 

The certificates issued by the several states are very 
elaborate in some cases, resembling charters or diplo- 
mas, and are fine examples of lithographic or typo- 
graphic art. 

Iowa furnishes a notably fine specimen, while that 
of Georgia is very neat. Kentucky gets outa very 
‘stylish’ certificate, with green ribbons attached to 
the great seal of the state. Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin also give very neat certificates. 

The necessity of registering in these twenty-four 
states, instead of under one uniform national law, is 
due to several causes, of which only two need to be 
specified here. 

There is a national law allowing the registration of 
trade-marks in the patent office, but it prescribes that 
the trade-marks so registered shall be used in com- 
merce with foreign nations or with the Indian tribes. 
Under the constitution it has been held that the states 
have the sole right to register the trade-marks used in 


domestic commerce. 
It is a question, since the broad construction of the 


inter-state commerce law, whether or not there could 
not be a registration of the trade-marks used in domes- 
tic commerce, but until some specific statute is enacted 
to that effect the existing law will not cover such reg- 
istration. 

Formerly there was a law permitting the registra- 
tion of labels, but by a decision of the United States 
supreme court, in Higgins vs. Keuffel, this law was 
declared to be restricted to a very small class, and, in 
the language of the commissioner of patents, ‘‘if by 
that decision there is any margin left for the registra- 
tion of labels, it is obviously a very narrow one.’’ 

It is almost needless to say that union labels are not 
in the small favored class, 


These two facts have led to the registration of trade- 
marks and labels in the different states. 

In most of the states, labels and trade-marks are 
considered in the same class, and this has been 
enlarged to cover ‘‘ stamps ’’ and ‘‘ forms of advertise- 
ments.’”’ 

A singular fact has shown itself in some of the 
states, notably in Massachusetts. 

Whether intentionally or otherwise, the law allows 
persons as well as unions to register labels, trade- 
marks, stamps and forms of advertisements. 

This has been taken advantage of by manufacturers 
and merchants, and thus we see the law designed to 
protect the union label of associations of workingmen, 
mainly protecting, as in Massachusetts, the trade- 
marks, brands and labels of manufacturers. 

The majority of the big cigar manufacturers of 
Boston have registered their brands under the law 
designed to protect union labels, which law was mainly 
secured by their employes for their own protection. 

The protection given by the label law is very great. 
It enables, in many of the states, the person or union 
having a certificate of registration to invoke the crim- 
inal as well as the civil law. 

Armed with this certificate, the person or union can 
go to the nearest magistrate and get out a warrant for 
the arrest of the person counterfeiting the label or 
using counterfeit labels, and the punishment ranges 
up to a fine of $200, or a year’s imprisonment, or both. 
The goods can be seized and destroyed, while a civil 
action for damages can also be maintained. 

While the protection i€ adequate, and much more 
far-reaching than any former law relating to trade- 
marks and labels, it strikes me that the most import- 
ant feature of the law has not yet been recognized. 

In granting protection to-union labels of associa- 
tions of workingmen, the different states have recog- 
nized their right of property in such labels, and, in so 
doing, have legalized the status of such associations or 
combinations. 

This most important feature, and to my mind the 
most important, has been thus to virtually abolish all 
the old conspiracy laws in these states, which have 
passed laws to protect union labels. 

If the executive council of the A. F. of L. would 
have a uniform law framed, and introduced in these 
states, following up this law, and by statute abolishing 
or amending these conspiracy laws so that they cannot 
be construed to apply to associations of workingmen, 
it will be but taking advantage of a significant oppor- 
tunity too good to be neglected. 





THE trade union should be fostered and encouraged 
by all those who love peace and have the common wel- 
fare at heart; and especially is it the duty of all those 
who can, to form organizations and lend a hand in the 
great work. It is a moral duty that devolves on all. 
He who holds aloof, refusing té co-operate, is respons- 
ible for the misery and poverty that abound, and for 
the crime which is their outgrowth, 
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The Needs of the Age. 
BY J. KEIR HARDIE. 
They must ever up and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—James Russell Lowell, 

This truth is exemplified in every sphere of thought 
and human activity. Men who in youth are reformers 
of the first water, are often the most bitter opponents 
of the reformers who succeed them. So, too, with 
organizations. The needs of the time call forth a form 
of organization. Time rollson and new circumstances 
develope new needs, but the old organization reso- 
lutely refuses to recognize these, and so may become a 
bar to progress. But the world does not stand still, 
and the individual, or the organization, which fails to 
respond to the requirements of the moment, by con- 
forming to new conditions, becomes a cumberer of the 
ground. Failure to recognize this fact is responsible 
for much of the world’s misery. 

When modern industry was young, and the means 
of communication slow, a trade union was a mighty 
factor in determining the rate of wages. The econ- 
omists taught us that the wages of laborers were fixed 
by the immutable law of supply and demand, like the 
price of any other marketable commodity. By com- 
bination, the workers were enabled to obtain the high- 
est market value for their labor. It was admitted that 
prices ruled wages, and competition fixed prices, and 
the relation between supply and demand decided 
whether competition should be keen or otherwise. 
These truths remain. What the trade unionists 
demanded was: ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work.’’ Experience, however, has shown, as was pre- 
dicted, that under normal conditions wages tend to 
sink to the subsistence level. 

By the aid of machinery production is always in 
excess of demand; and communication is now so rapid 
that when the workers in one part go on strike, the 
employers are able to draw upon the reserves of some 
other part, to keep their orders supplied. Thus, when 
the shoemakers of England went on a strike recently, 
the manufacturers there sent to America and got what 
supplies they needed. 

As machinery is perfected the demand for manual 
labor decreases, whilst the production is increased. 
But unless there is a demand for goods, it is worse than 
useless to manufacture them, and unless the masses of 
the people are employed at good wages, there is not 
this demand. If, for example, it were possible to do 
the world’s work by machinery, and all the workers 
were thereby disemployed, no one would be benefitted 
save the men who owned the machines. The workers 
out of employment would be unable to purchase the 
goods which the machines produced, and thus we 
might have the wealth of the world growing in vol- 
ume daily, and the people dying for lack of the com- 
monest necessaries of life. 

We have partly reached this stage now. The indus- 
trial nations of the earth are heaping up wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice, whilst the condition of 
the worker is becoming daily one of mere helpless 


dependence on the good will of hisemployer. Large 
numbers of men, thrown out of work by machines, 
are kept in reserve as a power with which to intimidate 
the workers into accepting unfair conditions. I know 
that occasionally the workers can still score a victory 
in a trade dispute, and that in individual trades where 
machinery is not yet operative, the old time condi- 
tions still prevail, but these exceptions are only just 
sufficient to prove the rule, which is, that the working 
class is to-day helplessly at the mercy of the capital- 
ists, and that machinery instead of being a lightener 
of labor has been converted into a monster of oppres- 
sion. 

A few moment’s consideration will show what is 
responsible for this condition of things. -We produce for 
profit, not for use. Goods are made for sale, not for con- 
sumption. It matters not to the landlord if you allow 
his land to lie idle, or turn it into a game preserve, so 
long as his rent is paid; nor does the manufacturer care 
one straw whether he supplies the people of America, 
the arctic regions, or the planet Saturn with his goods, 
so long as he makes profits on the transaction. Private 
ownership of land and capital inevitably lead to monop- 
oly, and monopoly leads to the enslavement of the work- 
ers. Witness the growth of the land trusts, the great 
railroad, oil and coal corporations, and the development 
of the big stores. With each addition to the wealth of 
the nation, it becomes more difficult for the man of 
small means to make a living. With each addition to 
the ranks of the unemployed, it becomes more difficult 
for the worker to retain hisfreedom. And thus we are 
rapidly approaching a time when the wealth of the 
world will be controlled by a mere handful of per- 
sons, upon whom the masses will be dependent for 
the means of life. 

From this dilemma there is but one way of escape. 
Socialism proposes to secure for the people the com- 
mon ownership of land and capital. Without these 
production is impossible, and, ‘herefore, they should 
be the common property of all. Then competition in 
the production of the necessaries of life will give way 
to co-operation. Each will take a share in producing 
and be entitled to a share in the products. People 
prate of the difficulties in the way of realizing a pro- 
posal of this kind, but they are as nothing com- 
pared to the difficulties of trying to go on under our 
present system. The church, the state, the press, are 
the mere hirelings of the rich, and the worker is 
dependent on the rich for the opportunity to toil for 
bread. In evervthing but name, the nations of the 
earth are the bondsmen of King Capital. 

The trade union is more of a necessity than ever, 
but there is need for a new development. What is it 
in the last analysis, which secures to the owner of 
property the power to own labor? The fact that 
behind him is the law of the land. The law makers 
and the law administrators, and the enforcers of law— 
to-wit, the policeman’s baton and the soldier's rifle— 
are the creatures of the rich. I don’t say they are con- 
sciously dishonest. They believe in the present sys- 
tem, and do their best to uphold it. If a change in 
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this respect is desired, then men with new ideas must 
supplant the present holders of office. It matters not 
to me at home whether a man be a Liberal or a Tory. 
If he is not a Socialist, he is an opponent, and as such 
I treat him. I may respect him for honestly holding 
his opinions, but I cannot support him. It is along 
this direction, it seems to me, that trade unionism 
must develop. To-day the workers of America are 
divided into republicans and democrats, but both par- 
ties support the system which is bringing American 
workmen down to the level of the pauper labor of 
Europe. 7Zherefore, were I an American, I would sup- 
port neither, but would endeavor to build up a party, 
separate and distinct from both, which would not 
concern itself with either, but which would unite the 
workers under their own banner, and enable them to 
send men as law-makers and administrators, who would 
represent them and their interests, and not the inter- 
ests of property. And in so doing, I would claim to 
be interpreting the true spirit of trade unionism. 





Call for Fifteenth Annual Convention. 


OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., NOv. 1, '95. 


To the Membership of the American Federation of Labor, 
Greeting: 

FELLOW WoRKERS—In accord with the decision of 
the Denver convention, and in compliance with sec- 
tion 1, of article 2, of our constitution, you are hereby 
notified that the fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, commencing at Io a. 
m., Monday, December 9, 1895, and continue its ses- 
sions from day to day until the business of the con- 
vention concludes. 

Hotel accommodations have been secured at the 
Ashland House, corner Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
fourth street. Rates: With meals, $2.50 per day; 
without meals, $1.00 per day. 

The basis of representation in the convention shall 
be: From national or international unions, for less 
than four thousand members, one delegate; four thou- 
sand or more, two delegates; eight thousand or more, 
three delegates; sixteen thousand or more, four del- 
egates; thirty-two thousand or more, five delegates, 
and so on; and from each local or district trade organ- 
ization or federated body, not connected with, or hay- 
ing a national or imternationgl head, affiliated with 
this federation, one delegate. The delegates shall be 
elected at least two weeks previous to the annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., and the names of such 
delegates shall be forwarded to the secretary of this 
body immediately after their election. 

Questions may be decided by division or a show of 
hands, but if a call of the roll is demanded by one- 
tenth of the delegates present, each delegate shall cast 
one vote for every one hundred members, or major 
fraction thereof, he represents, but no city or state 
federation shall be allowed more than one vote. The 
secretary shall prepare for use of the convention 
printed poll lists, containing the number of votes the 


delegates from national and international unions are 
entitled to, based upon the average membership during 
the year, from reports made to the office of the federation 
not later than October 31, preceding each annual con- 
vention, 

All resolutions of a general character, or proposi- 
tions for changes in the constitution, may be sent by 
delegates-elect or the officers of affiliated organiza- 
tions to the secretary of the A. F. of L. at least two 
weeks previous to the assembling of conventions; the 
secretary shall have the same compiled and printed as 
a program of business and mailed to each delegate- 
elect. 

No person shall be recognized as a delegate who is 
not a member in good standing of the organization he 
is elected to represent. 

Credentials will be forwarded, with duplicates, upon 
notification to this office that delegates have been 
elected, giving names and addresses. The duplicate, 
when properly filled out, shall be returned to this office 
not later than November 30, and the original shall be 
presented to the secretary at New York City. 

No organization shall be entitled to representation 
unless it has obtained a charter at least one month 
prior to time of convening. 

The work to be done at the coming convention is 
of such importance to labor interests as to demand 
complete representation of all our affiliated unions. 

The Denver convention declared in favor of a gen- 
eral enforcement of the eight hour work-day, but left 
the details connected with its enforcement to the com- 
ing convention, hence delegates should come prepared 
to take decisive action on this question. 

JOHN MCBRIDE, President, 

P. J. McGuIRE, First Vice-President, 

JAS. DUNCAN, Second Vice-President, 
ROADY KENEHAN, Jhird Vice-President, 
THOS. J. ELDERKIN, Fourth Vice-President, 
JOHN B. LENNON, 77veasurer, 

AuG. MCCRAITH, Secretary. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
THE paiuters have a union label. 
CAMDEN, N. J., has organized a central body. 
THE Scranton central labor union has affiliated with the A, 
F. of L. 
THE Globe Tobacco Co., of Detroit, is the latest addition to 
our fair list. 


THE street car men of East Liverpool, O., struck on the 20th 
for an increase and won in three days. 


The reed and rattan workers of Indianapolis got together at 
headquarters on Oct. 26, and voted to be in the swim. 


THE Dorcas federal labor union, composed of better-halves, 
will add to the din in Chicago, for educational purposes. 


CANMAKERS’ UNION of Kansas, held a mass meeting on the 
tath, and gathered in the men of the Armour Packing Co. 


THE street railway men of East Liverpool, O., organized on 
October 18, and applied for a charter to the national body, 


THE patternmakers of St. Louis have come in conflict with 
the firm of G. H. Timmerman & Co., who were manufacturing 
engines for the Liggett & Myer Tobacco Co,, and which latter 
firm had stipulated in the contract that said engines must be 
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made by union labor. It gives us pleasure to thus call attention 
to our friends. 

SILVER BURNISHERS PROTECTIVE UNION NO. 6234, of Boston, 
struck on October 29 and won with hands down. 

THE iron ore miners of northern Michigan are affiliating 
rapidly with the A. F. of L., and a national union will soon be 
formed, 

THE new list of organizations, with the secretaries’ addresses, 
has called forth much favorable comment, and created quite a 
demand, 

Tue chainmakers of Colymbus, O., now possess a charter. 
The men of Cincinnati and St. Louis ought to get together and 
do likewise. 

EIGHTY musicians of Buffalo signed the roll at first meeting, 
and came in out of the wet on the 19th. The new union isa 
pace-maker. 

THE coremakers, of Boston, Mass., and Utica, N. Y., received 
charters the past month, as well as the sheet and plate glaziers 
of the former city. ! 

A GANG of sharpers in New York City has issued a bogus 
souvenir of the Retail Clerks National Union, which is after 
them with a hot stick. 

THE International Typographical Union and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union have buried the hatchet, 
and the latter will apply for a charter to the A. F. of L. 


THE coal and ice workers of Detroit have amalgamated. 
Detroit is one of the best organized cities in the country. Their 
labor day souvenir was an artistic, literary and financial suc- 
cess. 

THe Washburn-Crosby Flour Co., of Minneapolis, are feeling 
the effects of the boycott so that they are flooding the country 
with circulars stating the boycott has been removed, which is 
not the fact. 

THE screw makers are endeavoring to form a national body. 
The men of Elizabeth, New Jersey, have dropped the K. of L., 
and joined the A. F.of L.in a body. Organizers are requested 
to lend a hand whenever possible. 


In public opinion are contained all sorts of falsehood and 
truth. To find the truth in it is the business of the great man, 
He who tells his age what it wills and expresses, and brings 
that to fulfilment, is the great man of the age.—Hegel. 


Loca and central unions should send committees to the 
retail clothiers in their respective localities and insist that 
Rochester clothing should not be handled, and notify the sec- 
retary of the garment workers, 28 Lafayette place, New York, 
whenever such clothing is found. 


Tue Granite Cutters’ National Union has decided, by a refer- 
endum vote, to affiliate with the A. F. of L. The headquarters 
are located at Baltimore, and Second Vice President James 
Duncan is secretary and editor of the Granite Cutters’ Journal, 
which is a credit to the labor press. 

ORGANIZER Wm. Cowell, of Toledo, O., and the central 
body have organized the bicycle and sewing machine assem- 
blies, the lathe, drill press and milling machine hands, the 
drop forge and hammermen, the filers, blacksmiths, electrical 
workers, woodworkers, clerks, street car men, grinders and 
strappers, and have in hand the laundry workers, bartenders 
and restaurant employes. The various bicycle trades met 
recently to form an allied trades council. 


TURN where we will we find that those in employment just 
manage to make ends meet, and have to be very careful, by 
look, work and deed, to give no offense to their masters, lest 
they be cast out to join the unfortunate thousands, the Jes mis- 
erables of all countries, whose outlawry from all the beauties 
and refinements of our civilization (the only thing that dis- 
tinguishes us from the savage) will one day weld them into a 
universal brotherhood of despair. Without going to Europe, 
with its millions of this class who rise every morning without 
knowing where their first meal is coming from, or to America 
where the tramp is quite a national character, right here in 
Australia we have an unemployed class whose numbers are 
added to year by year, thousands of good men—good in every 


sense of the word, strong, intelligent, useful citizens who are 
doomed to lonely, miserable lives, without pleasure and with- 
out hope, simply because they are not wanted. Ten years ago 
the presence of the unemployed would be questioned, but to- 
day no one would deny their existence, or dare taunt them as 
loafers.—Ay ishane Worker. 

THE boycott on the Swift Packing Co., of Kansas City, was 
declared because two members of the Federal Labor Union No, 
6,423, were discharged for parading on labor day. The outcome 
was short and decisive. Wagon loads of meats were returned 
to the firm every day. The news was sent to England, andthe 
prospect of car loads coming back caused a stampede. The 
firm sent for the union’s representatives, and surrendered 
unconditionally, agreeing to pay the men for all time lost and 
signing a contract to make no discrimination in future. 


It is said there was never a better time to build roads than 
the present. A good track can be built at 60 per cent. of the 
cost of a few years ago. Rails are some higher than a year 
ago, but they are still very low, lower than iron rails at any 
time in the history of railroad building. Supplies, such as 
spikes, fish bars and iron for bridges and trestles, are even pro- 
portionately lower than rails. Cross ties are about the same as 
for ten years past, and laboris cheaper. ‘To-day as good a road 
can be built for $12,000 per mile as could be built for $20,000 per 
mile ten or fifteen years ago, when railroad building was at its 
maxim, 

THE total nus ber of persons employed by the Pullman com- 
pany the past year in its manufacturing and operating depart- 
ments was 10,318, and the wages paid, including superintend- 
ence, was $5,011,565, or about an average of #1.50 perday. The 
total revenue was '8,547,624, and the total disbursements, includ- 
ing $2,880,000 dividends on capital stock, was $7,137,234, leaving 
a surplus carried to credit of income account of $1,410,390. The 
total assets of the company amount to $62,792,958. The net sur- 
plus invested in assets of the company is $26 792,958. The direc- 
tors of the company are Geo. M Pullman, Marshall Field, J.W. 
Doane, Norman Williams, and O. 8S. A. Sprague, of Chicago; 
Henry C. Hulbert, New York; Henry KR. Reen, Boston. 


JosePH NIMMO, Jr., has written a pamphlet to show that the 
proposed Nicaragua canal is an impracticable project, not 
because of the difficulties of construction, but because the ship- 
ping will not be of sufficient volume to warrant the large invest- 
ment of money which the enterprise will require. He insists 
that no more than 1,625,000 tons of shipping would pass through 
the canal in a year, which is far less than the amount which 
would be necessary to pay the current expenses and fixed 
charges. The Panama canal was undertaken on the assump- 
tion that 6,000,000 tons would be carried by the canal, and upon 
this basis the estimates of the cost of construction were made 
ata figure which all experienced engineers who have exam- 
ined the route say is too low. If the cost of construction had 
been accurately estimated the 6,000,000 tons would not have 
warranted the expenditure. Doubtless the friends of the 
enterprise have a reply to the opinions which Mr, Nimmo has 
expressed, but until they can show the fallacy of his reasoning 
his views will have some influence. 

THERE is much said by the governmentalist about how much 
the individual owes society, but never a word about what soci- 
ety owes the individual, ‘ Society" of to-day claims that the 
individual is indebted to the “society” of the past, but how 
could the individual who was not born until recently owe any- 
body for anything that occurred before his birth? Does equity 
compel one set of persons to pay debts contracted by another 
set of persons without the knowledge and consent of the first 
set of persons? Where does anybody get the right to put me 
into debt without my knowing anything about it? The super- 
stition that the present generation owes anything to the past, 
and that the present generation can justly put the future in 
debt, is responsible for the greater share of our ills. If this 
generation owes the past genaration, how ate we to pay them? 
Who is there to collect the debt? If there is anybody of the 
present who has the debt to collect, the holder of the debt 
must have rendered an equivalent for it, if the transaction be 
equitable. And how is it possible for the present to have ren- 
dered anything to the past ?—/oseph Labadie. 
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Vou. II. 


THE GARMENT WORKERS. 


The United Garment Workers of America 
are engaged in a desperate struggle, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., with the clothing manufacturers 
and their contractors. 

The demands of the garment workers are 
for regular pay-days, shorter hour work-days 
and union shops. 

The manufacturers say that they have noth- 
ing to do with the contractors other than fur- 
nish them work, and that they do not care 
whether the contractors run union or non- 
union shops. The contractors say that if their 
shops are unionized manufacturers will give 
them no work. ‘The union officials assert that 
manufacturers and contractors are combined 


in their fight against the demands of the 
workers. 

The contractors are willing to concede all 
demands of the workers, except that of mak- 
ing their shops union throughout, and the 
union insists upon the latter. 

A conference of parties invglved in this ccn- 
troversy accomplished nothing more than to 
disclose the above facts. 

The Garment Workers National Union 
placed a general boycott upon the wholesale 
clothiers of Rochester, and a circular announc- 
ing that fact received the endorsement of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

On October 18 the striking garment workers 
and the contractors held a conference with a 
view of ending the strike. 

A committee of five each, from the strikers 
and the contractors, were present when the 
time for the meeting arrived. The strikers’ 
committee were all men who suffered by virtue 
of the strike, but of the committee of the con- 
tractors, only two were directly affected, as the 
other three were men whose shops have been 
running all of the past eight weeks. And 
although the conference lasted until past 10 
o'clock, the first and only proposition made by 
the contractors was that the boycott on the 
wholesale clothiers must be raised. ‘The con- 
tractors claimed that if the boycott was not 
raised, any settlement which they might make 
would do them no good, because the manufac- 
turers would not give them work unless this 
point was conceded. As the local unions have 
nothing to do with the establishment of a boy- 
cott nor calling it off, nothing could be done as 
far as this matter was concerned, and the con- 
ference adjourned to allow the committee of 
the strikers an opportunity to confer with the 
officers of the national union. 

The officers of the national union declared 
that, irrespective of any settlement made by 
the local union with their employers, the 
national union would only lift the boycott and 
declare the strike off when the wholesale cloth- 
iers and contractors recognized their union, 
and until the latter was done unceasing and 
determined warfare would be waged against 
the clothiers and contractors. 

Mr. Reichers, secretary of the national 
union, who is in Rochester personally con- 
ducting the strike, said, in speaking of the 
situation : 

The garment workers, as a national union, have done 
their full duty towards the local unions represented in 
this city, who began the strike of their own volition. 
The national union has donated more than $10,000 to 
assist the strikers in obtaining the conditions which 
every workingman of Rochester is entitled to without 
an agreement; but, owing to the stubbornness of the 
wholesale clothiers in their greed to have the advan- 
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tage over every clothing center, they have backed 
their millions against labor. The garment workers, 
as a national union, however, will endeavor to prove 
to these wholesale clothiers that workmen must wear 
their product, if they desire to remain in the business. 

About eight weeks ago 1,300 tailors quit work as 
members of local unions. There are only 350 of this 
number left in the city. All of the others have gone 
to other clothing centers. The national union is will- 
ing totake out any of the remaining number and secure 
positions for them elsewhere. For the individuals who 
remain and are willing to go to work we are not respon- 
sible. 

The strikers are leaving Rochester, and the 
union is helping them to leave, and, while all 
cannot get away, those who remain cannot do 
the work desired by the contractors. It takes 
a team of ten persons to make a coat under 
the Rochester system, and those who have left 
the city have broken the teams in such a man- 
ner that manufacturing will practically be sus- 
pended for months to come unless a satisfac- 
tory settlement is made with the Garment 
Workers National Union. 

The strike of the Rochester garment work- 
ers is a justifiable one in every respect, and, 
sooner or later, the manufacturers will see the 
necessity of only letting contracts to such con- 
tractors as are willing to recognize the union 
and give to their employes the same treatment 
as that extended by manufacturers in other 
large cities. 

For low wages and ill treatment the garment 
workers are unequalled by any other trade, 
and the Garment Workers National Union is 
not only engaged in a good cause in its efforts 
to ameliorate their conditions, but it has met 
with wonderful success in eastern cities in the 
way of abolishing the sweating system, reduc- 
ing the hours of labor, increasing wages and 
securing many other much-needed reforms. 

Every union man and woman in the land 
should refuse to purchase clothing made by the 
Rochester clothing manufacturers until they are 
willing to and do adjust the dispute between 
them and the national union of garment workers. 

It is as easy to patronize fair as unfair firms; 
besides, it is much pleasanter to do it, when in 
doing so aid is given to friends instead of ene- 
mies to labor’s cause. 


AGAINST INJUNCTION. 


There are still a few federal judges left who 
do not agree with Judges Jenkins, Woods and 
Taft in the use of injunctions to destroy strikes 
of workingmen. 

Judge Hallett, of the United States circuit 
court of Colorado, not only denied the applica- 
tion of a mining company for a federal injunc- 
tion to prevent striking employes from inter- 
fering with non-union workmen (employers 
made this the basis of their application), but 
in making his ruling, he said: 


I think that the constitution of the United States 
has committed the maintenance of peace and good 
order to the various state governments. If the state 
government has fallen into the hands of socialists, as 
it certainly has, or into the hands of imbeciles, as is 
probably true, that is our misfortune, but we do not 
thereby acquire the right to assume control on the 
part of the federal government. 

While we are not prepared to endorse the 
judge’s opinion as to the state administration 
of Colorado, we most heartily approve of his 
declaration defining constitutional functions of 
state governments and federal courts. 

Federal interference should be the last, 
instead of the first, resort of parties wanting 
aid. 


MINERS’ RIGHTS. 

Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, on October 
24, appointed seven state inspectors of mines, 
and, when handing them their commissions, 
advised them as to their duties. Among other 
things, the daily press credits the governor 
with having said : 

The mining laws of this state were enacted for the 
protection of the weak and the poor. The operator 
who is strong can take care of himself. These coal 
miners are sometimes ignorant of their rights, always 
poor and dependent, and cannot manifest their dis- 
satisfaction with objectionable conditions prevailing 
around the mines without risking their jobs. You are, 
therefore, appointed by the state to do for them what 
they cannot do for themselves. I, therefore, insist 
that in inspecting mines you do so without permitting 
the operators or their representatives to accompany 
you, 

Governor Altgeld has taken a right view of 
miners’ conditions. Too often have mine 
inspectors, appointed for political services 
rather than for competency, considered the 
interests of mine owners as paramount to that 
of miners; too often, when miners have com- 
plained of non-compliance with mining laws on 
part of operating companies, have the inspect- 
ors notified the company complained of that 
that they were coming, and thus allowed them 
to avoid the penalties of the law by giving 
them time to make temporary adjustment—to 
put the mine in shape long enough to permit 
the inspector to pass through it and pro- 
nounce it iu fair or in good condition. As 
soon as the inspector leaves the mine there is 
an immediate return to the former bad con- 
dition. 

Where miners are organized protection is 
afforded them, and mine inspectors are called 
to account when neglecting their duties, but 
where no organization, or only partial organ- 
ization exists, bad conditions generally prevail, 
and upon the inspector’s efficiency and his 
sympathy for the miners depends the enforce- 
ment of the law, which is intended to protect 
health and life in the mines. 

Mine inspectors whose sympathies were with 
mine owners and operators have caused the dis- 
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charge of miners, who complained to them of 
the law’s violation, by notifying the company 
who the complainant was, and it is the fear of 
discovery and discharge that prevents many 
miners from entering a complaint against the 
company employing them, and, as a conse- 
quence of this fear, and the inspector’s indif- 
ference, neglect or incompetency, that bad air 
bad machinery, unsafe road-ways and many 
other things not allowed by law, are permitted 
to undermine the miners’ health, and not only 
endanger their life, but in too many cases cause 
the loss of it. 

The coal mine workers of the state of IIli- 
nois are under obligation to Governor Altgeld 
for his brave, manly words in their defense, 
and laboring men everywhere can generously 
applaud, and they should heartily support men 
who, while in official position, so valiantly 
declare their loyalty to oppressed labor, regard- 
less of the enmity incurred from arrogant cap- 
italists. 

BLIND JUSTICE. 


Reform of a pronounced character was and 
is badly needed in the municipal government 
of New York City, which has been robbed and 
plundered by every administration, including 
and since the Tweed ring held sway. 

The late revolt against Tammany was justi- 
fiable and creditable. but those in charge of 
the reform movement are likely to kill it by 
their ultra application of old blue law fanaticism. 

The following petition addressed to the gov- 
ernor of New York shows how official reform- 
ers over-reach themselves and disgust the peo- 
ple who placed them in position: 


We, the undersigned, respectfully petition that, in 
the exercise of the power vested in you by the constitu- 
tion, you extend executive clemency to Mary O'Hearn, 
who was convicted in the court of special sessions on 
the 11th day of September, 1895, of a violation of the 
excise law, and who, upon conviction, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for three months. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the case, we 
beg that in the interest of justice and humanity this 
seen and unfortunate widow be set at liberty 
and released from the unprecedented, excessive and 
unparalleled punishment imposed upon her. She was 
struggling to support herself and young daughter, and 
this extraordinary sentence for selling ten cents’ worth 
of liquor upon a Sunday has practically ruined her 
financially and brought misery upon her and hers. 


Several of the leading daily papers of New 
York City are engaged in circulating the above 
petition and thousands of signers have been 
obtained. 

What a specimen of justice! Think of a 
great, free city like New York, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, casting a woman into 
prison for selling ten cents’ worth of whisky on 
Sunday, while men guilty of the same offense, 
but in a more aggravated form, are let off with 
a small fine. 


We have no sympathy for Tammany or its 
methods, but both are superior to this sample 
of judicial cruelty. 

Reform run mad is the situation in New York 
City. The press, which tells of this unprece- 
dented punishment of a woman, also informs 
the public of the nomination for the legislature, 
by the state democracy and the republicans, of 
William F. Grote, who is better known as 
‘*Fatty Grote.’’ The particular fitness of Mr. 
Grote to represent a reform movement in the 
people’s interests consists in, according to the 
New York Wor/d, his having been arrested 
nineteen times, charged with everything from 
drunk and disorderly to burglary. The World 
gives court records which prove that this 
would-be legislator should be in prison, and 
would be were it not for influential friends 
who successfully tampered with the courts 
which tried him. 

Justice to labor and to the oppressed is a 
scarce article in American courts, and the 
treatment accorded to the convicted burglar 
and the persecuted widow is such as we have 
frequently seen applied in the way of sending 
one man tocongress for stealing a railroad and 
another man to prison for stealing bread to pre- 
vent wife and children from starving. 

Justice is blind to the faults of wrong-doers 
who are rich and influential, and it is dead to 
the poor and defenseless. 

A change must come, and soon. 


A NOBLE ADVOCATE. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the 
W. C. T. U., at the late convention of that 
grand organization, secured an amendment to 
its constitution which admits Catholics and 
Jews to membership. 

The work of temperance reform was never 
before brought so strongly to the mind ‘and 
heart of the American people as it was in the 
earnest, eloquent words of Miss Willard when 
pleading for admission of Catholic and Jew on 
the broad ground of the brotherhood of man, 
regardless of creed or nationality. 

Miss Willard has fought a good fight and 
performed good work in reclaiming the fallen 
from the result of intemperance, and her influ- 
ence and usefulness in whatever she under- 
takes is due not alone to her unselfish devotion 
to the W. C. T. U., but to that broad, gener- 
ous spirit which prompts her to feel and declare 
her sympathy for all victims of intemperance, 
and to co operate with men and women of all 
creeds and nationalities for the eradication of 
the evil which she fights. 

Like Miss Willard, the labor organizations 
hope to see the day 


When man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be and a’ that. 
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IF land is necessary to life — and who denies it ?—it 
ought not to be very difficult to discern the connecting 
link, the law by which that necessity is. To get life 
from land it must be tilled, or, used. Use implies pos- 
session. Life on land; then, means occupancy and 
use —the natural title thereto. Land is a necessity. 
What is a necessity? An overruling power; an irre- 
sistible force. Man’s relation to land is governed by 
law inexorable. ‘To violate it, turns life to death. If 
a certain amount of air is vital, can the supply be 
questioned? May the individual claim that amount, 
or shall some others grant it to him? Landis life. Is 
the individual’s supply (life) to be at the mercy of pol- 
iticians and tax collectors? Who of us acknowledges 
life, not as a right, but as a gift? A land sufficiency, 
—no more; liberty to use it,—no less: that is the 
just title toland. ‘‘Occupancy and use,’’ endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor, by the Western 
Federation of Miners, by the International Typograph- 
ical Union, by the Union of Reform Forces, by liber- 
tarians everywhere, is the law. It has a life basis. 

As to getting it,—that is another question. We 
may devise and advocate many methods, but never 
should lose sight of the principle; and any method 
that violates or interferes with that principle cannot 
be construed as absolutely essential and for all time. 


That would be equivalent to saying that a principle. 


was at fault; anda life principle. Asameansof secur- 
ing his rights, man may form associations, commu- 
nities, or submit to a government (overlooking the 
contradiction) but the principle remains. He has sur- 
rendered it for the time being; he must assume it in 
like manner. The necessity and its law still exist, 
and no one can arbitrarily dictate man’s relationship. 
Man’s life is hisown; todeny him means and methods 
to sustain it is akin to murder. If he is so imbecile 
not to know its laws, sustain him by charity, possibly, 
but not asa slave. His right to a land sufficiency is 
precedent. To estop it is similar to measuring his 
breathing functions, not by their requirements, but 
by what others authorize best,— sometimes best for 
him, generally and first for themselves. How utterly 
wrong is all this interference, and how absurd to carry 
it to exaggeration! What is it that intercepts use- 
occupancy? The first step should be to take down the 
fences. Drive out the Astors and Scullys and all who 
persist in holding land idle while others starve for the 
need ui it. Im declaring for free land, the Denver con- 
vention acted right in non-commiting the trade unions 
to any method or ‘‘ism,’’ but rather in favor of the 
fundamental principle itself. 
*« * % 

It would be amusing, if not so serious, to witness 

the attempt of the political fakirs, when 1n office, to 


convince the people that business is booming and that 
they are, or ought to be, prosperous and happy. If 
pushed to the wall they cite Europe and draw compar- 
isons, and ottentimes the illustration is devoid of point. 
But the politician is not alone in his deceptive art. 
The tendency to strike a sensation, to create an impres- 
sion, frequently at variance with the premises and 
minus a logical nexus, is the skillful play of the 
studied orator and‘faddist. It is an appeal to the 
emotions, not to the intellect. Fact is raised upon 
figure, conditions and consequences are painfully 
depicted, detailing the horrors of the situation; and 
when the feelings are wrought to the proper pitch, by 
a skillful turn of words and pyrotechnical display,— 
lo! the fad appears in lustrous sunburst. It is a good 
trick, worthy of the prestidigator. It attracts and 
makes converts of the shiftless sands at sea,— until 
the next wind-puff blows them where it will. Sun- 
shine sproutings that turn color with the fall. And the 
method cannot be praised. A just cause needs no 
artfulness. A truth cannot be told in deception. If 
an advocate of any subject appeals not to the nature 
and notion of the thing, or at least to reasons — to the 
generalities of common sense — but to his feeling, the 
only course to pursue is to let him alone; because by 
his behavior he refuses to have any lot or part in com- 
mon rationality, and shuts himself up in his own iso- 
lation, his private and particular self. To think is 
that which distinguishes man from the beasts; he has 
feelings in common with them. He who looks at 
things with self-possession is said to be heartless and 
unfeeling; a good-hearted individual, on the other 
hand, isat the mercy of his emotions. Good nature is 
less geniusthan indulgence. The heart should not rule 
the head. Nevertheless, some of our greatest reforms, 
born in thought, have found life in passion. 


* 
* 


Too much stress should not be laid upon communal . 
rights, lest individual rights be overshadowed. The 
sphere of the unit and of the whole is one and the 
same, and inordinate curtailment of either deranges 
both. The community can not prosper while the indi- 
vidual is wronged, nor can the latter thrive at the 
expense of the former without resultant dissensions 
and insecurity. The equilibrium is a social state 
founded upon both individual and collective freedom, 
admitting of no interference by one or a majority of 
him. Society has sometimes been likened to the 
human body, composed of nerves, tissues, glands, cells, 
each dependent upon the other, in which individu- 
ality and regularity are one and the same. Should the 
organism demand from any one of these more than its 
capability, the whole system becomes deranged; again, 
that part refusing to function must be discarded. 
This process is, in part, in constant operation, the 
glandular secretions being made up of cast-off cells,— 
barnacles excluded from the cell-republic. The dif- 
ference between the human and social organisms is, 
that the barnacles are not so easily got rid of in the 
latter. 
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ACCORDING to the political straws, protection will be 
again an issue in the nearfuture. It seems we cannot 
exchange our coffee and sugar, cotton and tobacco, 
without tape and sealing wax. But why simply pro- 
tect the workers from a deluge of products? Their 
bellies touch their backs for the want of them. If the 
government is going into the protection business, why 
not turn attention to the invaders at home? Protect 
us from the Morgans, Belmonts and Carlisles, from 
the ‘‘democratic’’ plutocrats and the ‘‘republican”’ 
rulers. Is it asking too much to unking the kings, to 
save us from our friends? Truth to tell, protection is 
the state’s sphere, and failing in that, and miserably, 
what is its recompense? Where there are no rights 
how can there be duties? A ‘‘want ad’’ in any city 
will block a sidewalk and form ‘‘tails’’ a la commune. 
Where is the protection for these hungry stomachs, 
and what — what of their duties and morality. There 
is more protection in a union card than in a poll-tax 
receipt. 

*.,* 

Yxs, the trade union! The avowed enemy of cant 
and cheat. That takes the individual, oftentimes care- 
less of his obligations to his fellow man, ignorant of 
the very causes of the evils under which he labors, 
and works within him a revolution; fans to life the 
good that lies dormant in his nature, that moral sense 
which all possess; that makes of him an enthusiast — a 
man — with new views, greater aspirations and nobler 
desires; a lofty purpose, a grander conception of soci- 
ety and life; that shows things in a different light, and 
awakens him to the fact that no matter what his occu- 
pation, how low his station, he is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest livelihood, and no other can 
justly call himself master, notwithstanding wealth, 
gifts or birth—a generated spirit of independence 
and self-reliance that is the trade union’s pride and 
honor, and which is the hope and safeguard of all civ- 
ilization. True patriotism; not that hybrid brand too 
often sung to-day by the very class that persecuted 
the patriots of old, who would make slaves of the 
freemen here. The trade union is right; and it is this 
sense of right that has defied the decrees of kings 
and priests in the past, and which, while suffering, 
defies the rulings of courts, judges and blacklisting 
corporations to-day. It lives both because of and in 
spite of them, and it will continue to live when its 
enemies sleep. Justice is its goal, and it seeks not a 
definition of that holy word in musty statutes and 
befogged legal opinions. It opens its eyes and sees 
the word written on the very face of things, so that he 
who runs may read, and it decorates the thought in 
becoming, simple attire, truth in terms, fair play in 
action, ‘‘Do unto others as you would be done by.”’ 


x x 
*% 


THE report of the government directors of the 
Union and Central Pacific railways was made on the 
19th of this month. Foreclosure proceedings are 
advised to secure re-payment of the bonds as soon as 
any portion falls due, the entire property to be sold 


to any purchasers as will agree to refund the entire 
amount advanced by the government, and if no sale 
is made the secretary of the treasury shall report to 
the next session of congress. To make its claim hold 
directly against the property the government must pay 
off outside bonds of $55,847,000, and $30,960,660, when 
all of the sinking funds are deducted, as these bonds 
were given first lien by act of congress, at the solici- 
tation of the companies. Until it does this the gov- 
ernment cannot take direct steps to compel the com- 
panies to pay the enormous debt they owe the nation, 
the principal of which is $64,623,512, less the sinking- 
fund, which, on October 1, was $21,389,096, and inter- 
est which has been paid of $74,854,261. If no bid can 
be obtained for the full obligation, congress shall name 
a figure as a minimum. Whatever else the govern- 
ment may do, it must take care of its expiring bonds, 
which it can do by refunding at a less rate of interest, 
easily enough, unless it falls prey,to another syndicate. 
Whether or not the roads can be sold for a sufficient 
amount to pay the principal remains to be seen. For 
a certainty, the company will take care of their own 
bonds, which will fall due about the same time as the 
United States, for if they do not the holders can fore- 
close and take the property. In that event the claim 
of the government as a second lien would be of doubt- 
ful value. First and last, the government has paid 
an immense sum for its first transcontinental line. 
When the matter was under discussion in the senate a 
few years ago, Senator Edmunds showed that the line 
from Omaha to Ogden, a trifle over a thousand miles, 
will have cost the government, if it shall lose its 
investment, $134,000,000. Now that the whole job- 
bery is reaching a climax, it will be well to keep a 
close watch on congress,— watch the ‘‘pipe laying,” 
‘‘wire-pulling’’ and ‘‘fence building.’’ 


* * 
* 


THE change of opinion that is a corollary of a 
change of method is never appreciated until experi- 
enced. We are apt to estimate a thought by our 
immediate environment. Scepticism holds the fort. 
We have an unconscious mean opinion of ourselves 
and the universal dictum. We are more prone to criti- 
cize than believe. We search history for texts of the 
present, and make the past a standard rather than the 
guide tothefuture. That which we deem most needed 
is to us a finality, notwithstanding that to idle is to 
decay. We overlook the great beyond; that in the 
cycles of time there are many changes; the ideal of 
to-day is the reality of to-morrow. Majorities are 
the millstones of progress; minorities, the martyrs, 
and might makes right. The seasons pass heedlessly; 
attraction draws and force repels aimlessly and regu- 
larly; all things move onward and over, advancing 
and repeating; nature is the will, but we are the ‘‘all,” 
and a prophet is without honor in his own country. 


Moral: don’t despise the man with ‘“‘wheels.”’ 


* ” 


‘“f HE moralizing and christianizing influence of rail- 
roads,”’ preached a disciple of the gospel on a Sunday 
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morning in an old New England pulpit some sixty 
years ago. Had he been endowed with the alleged 
prophetic visions of his biblical predecessors he might 
have discerned from out the distant future that, were 
it not for the bad faith of a western line, in breaking a 
compact, many delegates would have been prevented 
from attending a monster gathering of Christian 
Endeavorers in 1895, and his text would have assumed 
a less rosy coloring. Evidently his second sight was 
bounded by the Berkshire hills. ‘‘Railroads; we are 
willing to be rode hard by such monopolies,’’ toasted 
an ex-governor about the same time. Another grave 
error at the seat of learning and authority. Small 
thought then of railway kings, wreckers and floaters. 
On a similar occasion a wise editor hazarded the sus- 
picion that ‘the hoped to see the day when the banks 
of the Hudson would be brought within a day’s jour- 
ney of Boston.’’ Thirty years later his wish was out- 
run and the question was how to connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. Three wise men from the east, minus 
a star! We seldom know what is going to happen 
next, and rarely know a law until we hit it. One 
might be tempted to suggest that a commission to 
discover law would be in order, did we not know that 
the appointees would be selected by the size of their 
“bar’ls,’’ with, undoubtedly, the bean-pot economist 
as chairman. y 


* * 
x 


ONE could name a score of books on economics and 
reform, from the pens of the best writers, that cannot 
be found in our public libraries. The Boston Central 
Labor Union had occasion recently to demand that a 
special appropriation be made for this purpose. Of 
course, there are good books on the shelves, but there 
is no incentive to attract readers. These public librar- 
ies always remind one of an off-colored rose sprouting 
from out a dung-hill. We give a dollar and get a mill; 
but the mill suffices, and once in a decade we get a 
labor agitator into office. 


* *% 
* 


THE discussion on the Bemis-Harper disagreement 
was given renewed zest the past month by the publi- 
cation of the former’s statement. The most striking 
feature about it all is the tone of the newspapers. It 
is customary, to be sure, in the labor and progressive 
world to sneer at the utterances of the daily press. 
Nevertheless, one cannot refrain from remarking on 
this special display of hypocrisy. They profess to see 
something unusual in the situation, that a private col- 
lege should be controlled by dollars and cents. The 
managers of the several advertising departments, no 
doubt, appreciate the humor of the occasion. It may 
be, the editors do experience a sensation on witnessing 
a reflection of their own position so vividly in another 
quarter. It is another illustration of the truth that 
our familiarity with things about us dulls the percep- 
tion and creates indifference. The’ Bemis bounce is 
better education than his teachings, while his courage 
is invigorating, It makes hay. 


CuBA struggles bravely against the Spanish antedilu- 
vian, and all America applauds, but the fellow Span- 
iards sitting on the American box press hard down 
on the throttle and the steam escapes’in wordy reso- 
lutions. There have been quite a number of resolves 
passed on eyebeams at home that have dropped into 
the official waste basket, but never idea was expressed 
and totally lost; and, looking forward, the Cuban 
situation may, perhaps, be taken as a living sequel. 
Power of the kind grows with age, and assumes more 
pomp and arrogance than a Hindoo god. It is the 
beginning, the middle and the end, a good thing — to 
push back. 

* .* 

THAT a want of harmony exists between the people 
and their rulers is painfully -apparent. The recent 
years have made history, and the mutterings of dis- 
content are swelling. Is the old system on the verge of 
revolution, peaceable or otherwise? It is a time of 
party changes and ballot see-sawing. The trade unions 
are increasing, the labor press is growing and circulat- 
ing, and agitation is eating clear into the hovel and 
back to the farm house. The people are getting 
together. The stomach-ache is an immense educator. 
It beats brains. Keep up the public meeting, the 
petition and resolve. Not the least good sign is the 
increasing arrogance of the directors, presidents, and 
bondmakers, with their judicial tools. ‘‘Youcan’t fool 
all the people all the time,’’ and they can do everything 
with a sword except sit on it. 

* * * 

KEIR HARDIE spoke in Indianapolis on the 25th. 
His address consisted of a severe criticism of existing 
conditions, a good word for the trade unions, and an 
appeal for socialism, without going into details. M. 





OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, October 7, 1895. 
To Affiliated Unions: 


Owing to abuse and hostility to organized labor, the 
Royal Mantel and Furniture Co., of Rockford, IIl., 
has been declared unfair by the Machine Wood Work- 
ers International Union, and the Central Labor Union 
of that city, and our executive council has approved 
the course of said unions. 

Secretaries please read at union meetings. 

Fraternally, 


JoHN MCBRIDE, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


INDIANAPOLIS, October 21, 1895. 
To Affiliated Unions: 

Notice is hereby given that the boycott recently 
placed upon the Swift Packing Co., of Kansas City, 
Kan., on behalf of Federal Labor Union 6423, is hereby 
removed, matters having been settled to the complete 
satisfaction of that organization. 

Secretaries please read at meetings. 

Fraternally, 
JoHN MCBRIDE, 
President American Federatiin of Labor. 
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THE COOPERS’ INTERESTS. 
CHICAGO, 189 

I beg leave, through the columns of the FEDERATIONIST, to 
draw the attention of organized labor to the coopers’ label for 
slack work and stamp for tight work. 

The label is printed on blue paper, and bears in a circle these 
words: ‘Coopers International Union of N. A., Union Made 
Package,"’ and in the center: ‘Philip Strong, Secretary-Treas 
urer,”’ and is used on barrels that are made to hold flour and 
dry articles. The stamp is of steel, and bears the letters ‘C. I. 
U.," with the number of the union using it; the letters being 
the mark of organized labor, and it is generally stamped on 
the chime of the bungstave of cooperage made to hold wet 
goods, such as beer, whisky, etc. 

The labels are in use in Rochester, N. Y., Grand Rapids and 
Detroit, Mich., Evansville, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and Superior 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 

The stamp is used principally in Milwaukee, LaCrosse, Wis., 
‘Toledo, Cincinnati, Omaha, and many other towns. We would 
ask organized labor to look out for these marks, as they are 
only used on work made by union men, 

There is a firmin Milwaukee, making and sending out beer 
kegs to many places, bearing a mark or brand purporting to be 
made by K. of 1. coopers, but it is stated upon pretty good 
authority that there is no such organization in Milwaukee, I 
have written to the Master Workman of the Knights of Labor 
asking about this, but have received no answer as yet. 

There is alsoa firm of commission men in Chicago, who are 
sending out kegs marked with a stamp as being made by L. A. 
No. 1, K. of L. 

There are flo K, of I. coopers in Chicago, and besides, I. A. 
No. 1, of the K. of L,., are tailors, and if in existence, I. A. No. 
1 is located in Philadelphia, Pa 

I would also state, that the stamp used by the tight work 
coopers of St. Louis, and those of Detroit, Mich., differs from 
the regular stamp adopted by the International Union, but 
these men are members of that body. 

We would again ask organized labor, whether they buy flour 
or plaster, beer or whisky, to look out for these marks. We 
always try to impress upon the minds of our members, that in 
buying a hat or a cigar, a suit of clothesor a loaf of bread, to 
look out for the label of the organization making the article 
mentioned, and to take no other, and we are generally success- 
ful. Organized labor, in looking for these marks and refusing 
to take others, will help us in our fight against cheap scab labor 
and prison made goods. 

The coopers of Superior, Wis,, and Duluth, Minn,, are mak- 
ing a noble fight against the scabs imported by the American 
Wire Hoop Co., who have nearly ruined the honest barrel 
trade in the northwest. This firm has no use for organized 
labor whatever ; their barrels are easily told by the copper wire 
around the hoop. The members of L. U. 23, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., are also fighting scab labor, and have placed a boycott on 
the goods manufactured by the W. L. Kidder & Sons Imperial 
Mills, of Terre Haute. The most prominent brands of flour 
made by this firm are “ Best Patent" and “ Victor.” The firm 
is making scab barrels. We would also like to see the labor 
organizations of Indiana and other states follow the example 
of their Illinois brethren, and take up the cudgel against con- 
vict made goods. We of Illinois, and especially of Chicago, 
are waging war against these convict made goods, and with 
considerable success, and we hope in time to wipe it out. 

The cooperage made at the Michigan City penitentiary is 
dumped on the Chicago markets, and is taking the bread from 
the families of many honest workingmen. 

It is an uphill fight against machines, scabs, and convict 
labor, but we hope to win in the end. 

If organized labor, and those in sympathy with us, will pur- 
chase labeled goods, and noother, t will be much easier for us. 
Fraternally yours, 

PHILIP STRONG, 
Secretary Coopers International Union. 





THE Chicago Reed, Rattan and Willow Workers Union is on 
strike in the Heywood and Morrill rattan factory. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

THe Union Workman, a new labor (?) paper, is filling a 
wrong-felt want temporarily. 

THE Lathers Union has joined the Building Trades Council, 
and secured an increase in wages. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No, 16, voted down an assessment 
for the benefit of its unemployed members. 

EIGHTY-FIVE tables are now occupied at the co-operative 
shop of the union tailors at Franklin and Lake streets. 

THE carpenters’ union had half a dozen strikes in various 
parts of the city during the past month, and came out victori- 
ous in each. 

AT LAST the spirit of organization has penetrated to the 
drainage canal, and the employes are said to be anxious to 
join a union, 

A BrRooM MAKERS’ union is being formed here by W. R, 
Boyer, of Galesburg, an officer of the International Broom 
Maker’s Union, 

THE plant of the John Anderson Printing Company has been 
sold to Egerston & Hoffman, who will hereafter conduct the 
business in all its multitudinous languages. 


On SUNDAY, Oct. 5, some twenty of the linotype machinists 
employed on the daily papers of this city met at the office of 
the Typographical Union for the purpose of considering the 
question of organization. No definite action was taken at the 
meeting. 

EGG INSPECTORS UNION No. 6524, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing term: President, J. T. Rockenbaugh; 
vice-president, Roger Shay; recording secretary, C. L. Bryan; 
financial secretary, B. E. Moore; treasurer, Geo. Kroll; ser- 
geant-at-arms, E. Rudnick; trustees, Ed. W. Jones, J. Hauser, 
Chas. Streeper; guide, A, D. English. 

THE various unions of garment workers have elected the 
following delegates to the fifth annual convention of N. G. W. of 
A., to be held in Baltimore, November 4: Clothing Cutters and 
Trimmers Association No. 61, Louis I. Kallen and Morris M. 
Jacobs; Clothing Makers Association No. 78, John Kamke; 
Clothing Makers Association No, 82, August Zobject; Bohe- 
mian Tailors Union No, 102, Charles Thiel. 


FIVE delegates from the Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly 
attended the thirteenth annual convention of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, at Peoria, during the week of October 8, 
Although but four days in that city. unions of musicians, paint- 
ers, broom makers, and waiters and cooks were organized, 
besides unionizing the largest printing office in the state, out- 
side the city of Chicago. Hoopla, for Chicago. 

THE Dorcas Federal Labor Union has been organized with 
the following officers: President, Mrs, Alzina P, Stevens; 
vice president, Mrs. W. C. Hollister; recording secretary, Mrs. 
India B. Maas; financial secretary, Miss Marie Hallstein; treas-, 
urer, Miss Georgie Jones. Working women or girls and the 
wives of trade unionists compose the membership. Over fifty 
names are on the roster, and they will be doubled by the next 
meeting. 

WHEN the Trade and Labor Assembly passed resolutions of 
sympathy last July with the Cuban insurrectionists, many good 
citizens were inclined to regard the matter in the nature of a 
joke. But when this action led to an outpouring of the citizens 
of Chicago on the night of September 30, such as has rarely 
been exceeded in point of numbers or in the prominence of the 
people participating, then the subject assumed a more serious 
aspect in the minds of these self-same citizens. 


‘THE second annual convention of the Federated Metal Trades 
of America was held at the Briggs House, this city, commenc- 
ing on the 15th instant, representatives from the following 
organizations being in attendance: International Association 
of Machinists, Iron Molders Union of North America, Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders, United Brother- 
hood of Brass Workers, and the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths. The election of officers resulted in the selection 
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of Lee Johnson, president; James O'Connell, vice-president, 
and Wm, Anderson, secretary-treasurer, Next year’s conven- 
tion will be held in Cincinnati, O. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of receptions and balls to be given by labor 
organizations and advertised to date, are: Blank Book Forward- 
ers and Finishers, Apollo Hall, November 2; Junior Franklin 
Pressfeeders, Walsh's Hall, November 2; Working Women's 
Council, last Thursday of each month at Hall House; Liberty 
Lodge, I. A. of M., Aurora Turner Hall, November 27; Brass 
Molders, Madison Hall, November 2; No. 8, I. B. of B., Apollo- 
Hall, December 21; Progressive Lodge, I. A. M., Aldine Hall, 
November 16. 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS UNION No. 5 elected the following 
officers: President, W. Hartmann; vice-president, R. Fick; 
recording secretary, Alex. Grant; financial secretary, John 
Johnston; treasurer, John Rasmussen; sergeant-at-arms, A. 
Bergquist; assistant, C. M. Larson; inside guard, P. Olander; 
outside guard, C. Erickson; trustee, O. Berg; organizing board, 
A. Kennedy, P. E. Jensen; directors union workshop, O. Berg, 
N. Magnussen, M. Johnston, N. Olson, Albin Johnston; dele- 
gates to Labor League, Ed, McKeever, Ole Berg, N. J. Jung- 
stand, 

MEMBERS of American Boot and Shoe Workers Union No, 
16, who quit work at Selz, Schwab & Co.’s because of the refusal 
of the finn to pay to per cent, increase on women's kid shoes, 
are still out. At the last meeting of the union the following 
officers were elected: President, Lee Godard; first vice-presi- 
dent, John Linde; second vice-president, Frank Lundahl; 
recording secretary, William Jones; financial secretary, Harry 
Holter; inside sentinel, John Murphy; unknown knight, James 
Parke; trustees, John Kyle, Frank Swanson, John O'Brien; 
delegates to State Federation of Labor, J. C. McCarthy, James 
O'Brien, James Parker. 





Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 1, 1895. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of September. ( The months are abbreviated thus: 
j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

RECEIPTS 

September. 

GS See. « 4.2 0 ee ees oss wee ee $1,763 87 
2. Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, sea 12 50 
Coopers machine workers 6251, tax, m,j,j,a ... I 
Federal labor 6403, sup. . . . 2-22 se ees i 
United optical workers 6567, sup . a 
Marquette county mine workers 6568, sup. 
Musicians union 5208, tax,f,m,a........ ; 
Blast furnace workers 6565, MP ssc ewe wees 
Miners and mine laborers 6371, sup ...... ; 
Musicians prot. 6417, sup. .....+..+. a 

Ice workers 6529, SUP... .. ++ es: 
Coremakers 6570, sup. . . 
6. Federal labor 6482, tax, m, j, j,a eee 

International typographical, tax, aug. 
7. Cigarmakers international, tax,m,a.... 


w 


ye 
 ) 


e 
BB maw nnnseunn 


BSSSSRSSSSSLSSSSERE TLRS SERS LAE SEBS: 


Federal labor 5345, tax,j,j,@ ...--+-++-eses 
ee eS Se eee ee 
Federal labor 6458, tax, m, j, j, a, $t 20; sup., ‘- . 2 

g. Federal labor 4091, tax, aug. 50c; sup., $2. : 2 
Draymens 6542, tax,j,a,8 ....+2++-+-+++- 
Federal labor 6332, tax,j,a,8,0 ....... is 2 
Federal labor 6402, tax, july, $1.20; sup., $5 . . 6 
Stove mounters international, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 3. 6 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, j,@,$...- +. w+ ++ 
Architectural wire, iron and metal worke Te6s69, sup 10 
Nail workers 6571, sup ....+.-+++6- 10 
Detroit boiler makers 6572, sup Sr eee 5 
Oil dealers prot. 6573, sup .......-.+- <i hee 5 

11, Zine workers prot. asso. 6500, tax, j,j,a...... 2 
Teamaters Go60, sup ... 22 ee ee eee wees 
Whip makers 5940, tax,a,m,j....-.. +26. 2 
United beer pump workers 6521, tax, j, j, a, $0. 2 
Musicians prot. 5208, tax, m,j,j,a,8 ...... 5 

12, Drummond Tobacco Co., "bay tg Sania 50 
Sewing womens prot. 590%, tax, f, m, “a, Mesvesc 
Mattress workers 6490, tax, m, j, j,a,8,0..... 1 26 
United garment workers, sup ......+..-++s 6 00 
United garment workers, copies of FEDERATIONIST I 00 
Wire drawers 5114, tax, a, m,j,j.a,S .. +e es 6 00 

09 


Seamens national, tax, j,a,s .... See e's % 30 


13. 


20, 


21. 


23. 


25. 


28. 


30. 


helene eek... GUD 60 46 4 0 
International machinists, tax, f, m, a, m, j,j . 
Firemens prot. 6130, tax, april. .... . 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6558, tax, aug. 
American diamond verstellers, sup . . 
Musicians prot 6462, tax, august. ... . 
United brewery workmen, tax, j,a,8....... 
Pomeral laberGegh, GW. 2 ws sce eee ences 
Amal. asso. of carpenters and joiners, ‘tax, j,a,s 
Kiln tenders and lime stevedores 6491, tax, 4 ja " 
" nae bn, hh. SERED 


.. " eee en 
Longshoremen 5678, tax, a j, RAD <5 uae 
tevwmecdd 4k. . SRE Ae 
International longshoremen asso., tax, m, j, j, a 
Roll workers prot. 6437, tax,aug. ........ 
Screwmaking operators 6503, a O Oe vc tae 
Musicians mutual prot. 5857, tax, a, m, j,j,a,s . 
Progressive musical 5523, tax, a, m, 
Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co., adv 
Laboringmens prot, 5287, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a 
German teamsters 2704, tax, m, j, j 
International furniture workers, tax, j,f,m . 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax, sept. 
Sheep butchers prot. Gig, GMM... cee ce 
Theatrical stage employes, tax,m,j,j.... . 
Hod carriers 5926, tax, m, a, m, j, j. a, +4. 50; sup., ‘50c 
Laundry workers 5254, tax, m, j,j,@,8..... 
Carriage hardware workers 6419, tax, c Os s-< a 
Louisville central labor, tax, a, m, j, ja 
re and | age workers international, ‘tax, a, 


Reed, TA Ae willow workers 6308, tax, ii, a, s 
Federal labor 6400, tax, aug . os 
Musicians mutual prot. 6411, som, a, m, j, ie ,8. 

Blast furnace workers 6556, s' 
International asso, of machin sts, tax, j, j,a 


Screwmakers prot. and ben. 6561, sup. ...... 
John Huegele, adv... ....-.eseee0e00: ‘ 
Horse nail workers pro. and ben, 6170, SBD... 
Paper carriers prot. and ben, asso, 5783, tax, a, 8. 
Stove fitters, 5028, tax, sept... . 2.2525 + ees 
File workers 5887, sup . . recon k we ee 
Federal labor 6480, cm, j, a, ed ee a 
Filers DRPDes sega seeecesvesenes 
Anchor federal labor 6540, tax, j,a.......4.5. 
eae e* 
Theatrical stage employes, sup ......... : 
Bro of stationa ~~~ 6526, tax, QUBn. sce 
Composition roofers 5758, sup .....6+.s.5+s- 


Reed, rattan and willow well ers 6454, tax, j,a,s. 
Sweet, Orr & Co., adv 
Manchester central labor, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 
Coremakers 6018, ye my I, ‘95 i 'euk biele.e @ & « 

Musiciaas prot 5628, tax ar 
Kansas City industrial Soanil on m, a, m, j, j,a 
Blast furnace workers 6522, tax, m, j, j, a, 8,0. . 


Hod casviers Goss, GOR, GNM. ww tt tt cee 
Butchers and meat grag 6260, tax,@,8..... , 
Poedesal taper Gers, G0, OO Ott tee ee 
San Francisco tnbor council, tax, n, d, j, {, m, a, m, 
a ear a ee ° 
Potters national, tax, j, a, 75¢; sup., $1 ...... 
Pattern makers national, tax,aug....... °° 


Teamsters 6518, tax, m, j, j, asc; leg . 

Street ry. laborers prot. 6312, ta $3; é 
ye tee trades council, tax, ty ‘d, wh te, "a, m, 
KawiValie; beef butchers 6496, ‘tax, &, °, Ng 
— federated trades assembly, tax, f, m, a, ‘m, 


Muddase mutual prot. 5533, tax, j,j,a 


ee EN CD yt oe cake 0 0.90 eo ee 

Horse = workers 6316, tax, f m, a, m, rd, i, a, a $5. 67; 

mores hes federal rr 

Amal, asso. of marine water tenders, ower and 
meee, C06, GEE. cco cess 

Federal labor 4091, su re ee 

Anchor federal labor 540, RE GO II 


Architectural wire, iron and metal workers ‘6366, 
Peas: 

Thread dressers 6140, tax, ‘ja 

Grinders and strappers 6501, tax, m, a, m, i, jy a. 

Favorite Stove Co.,,adv..... ‘ i 

Trunk workers prot. 6353, tax, m, j, q re 

Wire drawers 6334, tax, 7° * oe 

Federal labor 3873, n, d, + im, a,m,j,j,a . 

Cleveland central labor, tax, f, m, a,m, J, 4m 8,0. 

Terre Haute Brewing Co., adv . 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co. . 

Columbia musicians 6497, tax, m, a. m, ii a, 

San Antonio trades council, tax, j,j,a. . 


Textile 6520, tax,a,8.....++-. oes 
Federal labor 5593, tax OE Bg. owe 
United diamon polishers fats 'e 


American diamond werstetlets égf ED Gas a < 
St. Louis trades and labor, tax, m, i i a, 8,0 
Subscriptions... . . oe 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Badges ee pit oa mace : 1 00 
Copies of FEDERATIONIST. . . 40 
Copies of proceedings and debate . . 40 


Ws 6 5 6.0 eis eke we . + $2,934 04 
EXPENSES. 
September. 
3. One month's rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Se eT ee ee 35 
Electric light, August, Indpls. Light and Power Co. 2 
Ice, August, Union Ice Co., Indianapolis . 
Expressage, U.S. Express Co., Indianapolis .. . 4 
Expressage, American Express Co., Soliean »0lis 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., Indianapolis . . I 
5s. One year's salary, ending Dec. 31, "95. John B, Len- 
non, treasurer, New York City. ........ 
Printing Sept. FepeRATIONIST, Indpls. Ptg. Co. 
Seals, Geo J. Mayer & Co, Indianapolis ‘4 
Towels, Clean Towel Supply Co., Indianapolis . . 
Addressing meeting at Meriden, Ct., Labor Day, 
Ed. King, New York City ..... rye 
13. Office suneiiea, Catchcart, Cleland & Co., Indpls 
16. Expressage, American Express Co........ 
21. Printing 10,000 due cards and 300 delinquent no- 
tices, M. E Paddock, Indianapolis. ..... . 
15,000 lists of organizations, M. E. Paddock. . 
Expressage, American Express Co., Indpls . : 
27. 1000 2-cent envelopes, and 200 plain envelopes, Car- 
lon & Hollenbeck Indpls Saeed ded uae cat ba 8 
1000 letter heads, Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indpls . 
Postage on list of organizations, post office . 
ee PO Es 6 ost ete ees 
Four weeks’ salary, L. M. Spalding, stenographer 48 
One month's salary, John McBride tee ee Wie 150 
One month’s salary, Aug. McCraith........ 125 
September salary, John Gaddie, janitor. ..... 8 


ck 0.6 4.40 Ke be et oe eo ee 
RECAPITULATION. 

Cash on hand September 1 nici awe: we ee 

POE. si ccc ek eae es ee ee Meee OP 


ee avs eevneeie & ee 
PS « «6 s-o.% eas, 66 o.0-4 6 614.4,0% 60, ee 


Balance . $2,143 50 


SUBSCRIBE for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Get Your Label Registered. 


Jo the Editor of the Federationist: 

Laws have recently been enacted in the different States 
which must be of interest to all labor organizations of national 
or international character, as they mean the much needed 
protection to the union labels, stamps or trade marks of such 
organizations. We have gone into the business of registering 
such labels, and are making it a specialty ; consequently are in 
a position to give prompt and efficient service at moderate cost. 
There are twenty-four States having label laws, ranging from 
Minnesota to Georgia, and from Maine to Colorado, and in each 
an application for registration is necessary, under varying con- 
ditions, together with certificate and oath. 

We make out all these applications and file them in every one 
of the twenty-four States, and attend to all legal matters con- 
nected therewith, at a moderate charge, and will be pleased to 
correspond and answer inquiries. WILLARD & Co. 


27 State street, Boston. 
We have reduced our fees for obtaining 


PATENT patents to only Five Dollars in ordinary 
ONLY $5 cases—less than one-quarter what others 
* charge. Call or send stamp for circular 
UNION LABELS REGISTERED in all States. 
WILLARD & CO. 
27 State street, Boston. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 

THERE is published in Newark, N. J., by Eltweed Pomeroy, 
the secretary of the Direct Legislation League of New Jersey, 
assisted by J. W. Sullivan, member of the Typographical Union, 
and our national lecturer, a little quarterly called 7he Direct 
Legislation Record, As its name implies, it is devoted solely to 
the furtherance of direct legislation. Each number contains 
some law drawn for this purpose, the news of the movement, 
and a ape on its philosophy, scope and meaning, many of them 
by trade union officers. 

This paper is a union paper and is devoted solely to a cause 
which, until last year, was the only political plank endorsed by 
the Federation. The Denver convention urged all members of 
the Federation to further direct legislation in every way. We 
want our readers to know about this, and have accordingly 
made a clubbing rate with the Record. Its regular subscription 
price is 25 cents a year, or clubs of ten for $2. It is well worth 
the money. But we have made arrangements by which THE 
FEDERATIONIST and 7he Direct Legislation Record may both be 
had for 65 cents. When renewing your subscription or sendin 
in a new one, send us 65 cents instead of 50 cents, and you will 
get the Record as well as THE FEDERATIONIST. 





Keeley Brewing Co. 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


EXPORT LAGER BEER 


Foot of 28th St. and Groveland Park Ave., 


ee CHICAGO ee 


TELEPHONE, SOUTH 949. 





Indianapolis —~ 


Printing Company 


BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTING 


>. J. HEBLLIEYT, Manager. 


37 and 39 Virginia Avenue 


e-_----—- Indianapolis, Ind. 








